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This picture was taken on one of the hottest July days of the year ... on a quick stop between a publisher's 
conference and a producer's contract. Editors were saying “What are you doing here?” The ALF name is 
on the June 24th passenger list of the United States—only ALF stayed on in New York, through the 
sweat and swelter, lugging that over-sized case through the dust and heat of the arena... for ALF clients, 


Too many important deals were cooking, and not only with gas. But out of the dust and heat of the arena | 


came good news for people near and far, some of them thousands of miles away from the heat and sweat 
and struggle of this publishing and producing world. They have an agent who puts work first. 


The case with the ALF initials is a familiar sight in most editorial offices. It has done its stint in Holly- 
wood. It carried the great Pulitzer-Prize winning TEAHOUSE as novelette and book, and the long con- 
tracts on TEAHOUSE as play and $150,000 movie. It has carried $15,000 serials and $5,000 serials and 
$4,500 serials and $2,000-advance books . . . and it has carried the first efforts of new writers now very 
much in print. Most important—it carries, daily, the hopes of new writers, possibly like yourself. 


No matter how crowded this magic case is with professional projects, there is always room for an earnest 
beginner’s. There is room for your book or your story or your article (and for some information about your- 
self—which I want when you send me a script). Remember—I’ll put more work into a $400 first sale than a 
$4,000 professional sale .. . and with good reason: TODAY’S BEGINNER IS TOMORROW'S PROF. 
ITABLE PROFESSIONAL. It’s commission I think of—and if I have to work with new writers to develop 
new commission clients, I'll do it. So... there’s a compartment available for YOU. Here’s how: 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 


$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 


replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— | 


we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for sew 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Salute From An Old Cowboy 
Sir: 

The letter in your August issue headed “Bring 
Back The Pulps” and signed by G. H. Smith, 
Inglewood 2, Calif., gave me a slight feeling 
of nostalgia. I agreed with many of Mr. Smith’s 
conclusions and was somewhat disappointed at 
the rather flippant tone of your editorial com- 
ment. 

As one who for many years was a full-time 
writer of popular fiction particularly in the west- 
ern field, I would say first that the “pulps” are 
not dead. “They but sleep.” Perhaps some of 
the fiction magazines were edited by “un- 
imaginative Editors” but the men who handled 
my first faltering copy for such excellent maga- 
zines as West, Western Story, Star Western, 
Dime Western, Thrilling Western, etc., were far 
from unimaginative. I refer to such editors as 
Blackmore, Jack Byrnes, Ronald Oliphant, An- 
thony Rud, Harry Maule, Mike Tilden, Leo 
Margulies, Jack Burr, Art Lawson, Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman, Fanny Ellsworth, Fred Clay- 
ton, Roy DeHorn, Rogers, Terrill, Harold Her- 
sey, and a score of other fine people who set 
my feet on the successful “free lancers’” path- 
way until World War II, when a floor of “re- 
print” magazines, and TV temporarily—and note 
that I remark “temporarily”—played havoc with 
the popular fiction market. 

I have now for some time been amazed at 
the modern tendency to give the back of the 
hand to the so-called “pulps.” I always hated 
this term derived from the fact that popular 
fiction magazines were printed on coarse news- 
print paper which could be bought in the old 
days far under present high rates and which 
at one period made top profits for many leading 
publishers. With the war, newsprint jumped 
over the moon and production costs of pub- 
lishing such magazines which were dependent 
upon circulation and not advertising for profits 
reached such a point that many good books 
were forced into suspension. I forgot to add 
that during the war, there was an actual “ban” 
upon allotments of “newsprints” to books and 
Magazines. 

The consolidation of several similar type books 
of a “chain” publishers under the editorial 
direction of one man who had previously won 
his spurs in the field, made a change, too. Up 
until that period, each good popular fiction book, 
whatever its field, had one editor. It was al- 
ways my belief that one lone man could not 
stand the grief of selecting material for several 
books of the same caliber. 


Want your MSS 
to get read more readily? 





Use Eaton’s Corradsable Bond 


Do your manuscripts look clean and in- 
viting? They can—even though you may 
not be the world’s greatest typist—if you 
use Eaton's Corrasable Bond. This is the 
paper with the magic surface that erases 
without a trace. Just a flick of an ordinary 
pencil eraser and all evidence of mis- 
takes disappears; erasable Corrasable 
never betrays your secret. 


Your stationer will be glad to demonstrate 
Corrasable’s wonderful features for you 

. . or send 10¢ for a generous sample, 
enough for a 5000-word opus. - 


CORRASABLE BOND / 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 













EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-10—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street. 
City. 





State. 














Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 
the year. Vol. 35, No. 10. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U'S.A. 
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The charge is often bandied about that “bad” 
writing featured the pulps. This criticism is 
exceedingly loose. It was not at all easy to 
“ring the bell” in the old days with any sort 
of a pulp magazine and writers who became 
stars later, earned their living and their pro- 
fession in the days of the pulps. 

“This was a real “free lancer’s market.” The 
names of the magazines and editors were pub- 
lished by good magazines for years such as your 
own. Practically every writer “broke in” by 
writing his story and mailing it straight to some 
such magazine. 

I have in my time probably written and sold 
around ten million words of copy to at least 
forty western magazines. Some have long since 
gone to the heaven of good books, top editors, 
and inky scribes. A few remain and I note that 
some are now appearing in different style and 
—with illustrations. 

I would say this to hopeful Mr. Smtih. We 
live in a time of change. I note lately a trend 
to non-fiction and do it yourself and true 
experiences, etc. TV engrossed the attention of 
hundreds of thousands perhaps many millions. 
But the US is a mercurial sort of setup. One 
may see the sudden return one of these days of 
the “pulps.” Let us hope so. If so, writers of 
all sorts will again enjoy one of the fairestt 
writers’ markets that this country ever offered. 
In closing I take off my trail-stained Stetson 








to the good old outfit of western editors, 
books, and writers. 

W. F. Braco 

1008 Big Horn Ave. 

Worland, Wyo. 


¢ Sorry, friend, that our editorial note ap. 
peared flippant. We were sober and carnest. An 
editor’s job is to select and to emphasize. Many 
all-fiction pulp editors select their fiction from a 
formula compounded of old hats and older saws, 
Their emphasis, since the days of Frank Black. 
well, re-affirms old credos and rejects the reali- 
ties of devious human behavior. This, plus poor 
printing and dated illustrations can’t compete. 
There is always a tag-end market for second-rate 
merchandise in a country of one hundred and 
sixty-five million people. The resurgence of the 
pulps awaits an editor who, like Henry Luce, 
Helen Valentine and Harold Ross, will damn 
the past and start with a fresh faith in read- 
ers.—Ed. 


The Pulps Had Them Too 
Sir: 

Concerning your remarks in the forum, WD 
for August, I don’t believe the decline in the 
pulps was necessarily due to poor editorship. 
As an old-time pulpster, some of the best edi- 


tors I’ve ever met were pulp men. Ken White, 
of the old Adventure; Jack Burr, of the old 











First prize $5,000, 
the top newspapers of the country. 
Other prizes— 
Second prize 
Third prize 


$2,500 
$1,500 





Contestants must submit a minimum of 24 installments of original art 
and be free to enter into a contract with United Feature Syndicate. 


Deadline is December |, 1955. Entries must be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed container for return of art work. 


Send entries to— 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, INC. 


220 East 42nd Street 


CALLING ALL CARTOONISTS! 


$10,000 IN PRIZES 


For new comic-strip or cartoon panel 
lus contract guaranteeing winner syndication in 


(Write to United Features for complete rules of contest) 





$500 
$500 


Fourth prize 
Fifth prize 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Do You Think You Can't Earn 
More Than$5,000a Yearas a Writer? 








Don’t envy the successful writers NYS 
has turned out. Don’t envy their sales to 
the top slicks, the best hard cover pub- 
lishers, the high paying pocket book pub- 
lishers. 

For 20 years we have been proving that 
beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course de- 
signed for sales. We will be glad to give 
you the stories of many many NYS 


ee > 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER! 


students who became successful writers 
through following these assignments 
inspired by and based upon the best known 
of all books for writers—and written by 
the author of that book. 

And NYS saves you money! You will be 
amazed at what you receive; at the extra- 
curricular stories and books you may sub- 
mit at no charge; at a price which will 
save you up to $40 or $50! 


<———“_“@ 


But that’s only the beginning of what you receive. 

1. You work with active writers and editors—with editors who buy for months ahead, 
and who have their eyes on tomorrow’s requirements. 

2. You work with writers who, through their personal contact with editors, also work 


with tomorrow’s requirements in mind. 


3. Your salable scripts will be marketed on a professional 10% basis by a leading 
nationally recognized literary agent whose business is today’s sales but tomorrow’s 
market requirements and tomorrow's sales too! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


Remember, you invest money to make money. You enroll in a course in order to sell 


your material and to make money. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
ieee the author was only half through the 
work. 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 


3, Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
ks—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 


These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazine and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, 17, N. Y. 





Send for Free 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. 151 sad at a ys 
THE NEW YORK SCH ITING Re 
¢ 





2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


CORO ROR EHO EER TEER EEE EEE EEE EE HEHEHE SE EEE HEHE EEEES 


Licensed by the State of New York 
Copyright 1955, New York School of Writing 




















EDNA VANN 


formerly teacher of Creative Writing at 
Les Angeles City College 


ANNOUNCES 


that the constructive criticism for which she has become 
so well-known in Hollywood, among professional, as well 
as less experienced writers, is now available to readers 
of Writer's Digest. 

Ray Bradbury, famous short story writer, and scripter of 
"Moby Dick’ says: ''Edna Vann's criticisms are the best 
I have ever seen." 


For further information, write 
6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 
Hollywood 4-0255 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality —_ at Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








WE NEED STORIES 
Hollywood handlin Holl ‘ood stars nents 
sory muster of al Kinds settable fer ion 
motion picture, A a a oe production. Your 
story does not have to be published 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 
60% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
Se are made from unpublished stories. The 
of our S' Department, who was with the Story 
t of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 
Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable when you sead us your first —,, This small 
necessary to prevent our S ent 
from being flooded with requests for iterature 
from curiosity seekers and others not aon interested 
in sellin: sores, 4 Address your request te: 
CH. TTE SAGER, Head, Story Department 
— SHELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 
Beverly Hills, Celifornia 














PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One m, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1, 000 words. Minimum charge, $1 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 











ANNOUNCING 
A New Idea for Writers 


A Writers’ Tryout Magazine 


A magazine functioning as a workshop for 
writers willing to submit work for criticism and 
to criticise others; also to gain recognition. No 
fees are charged and published manuscripts are 
not bought but are copyrighted and remain 
the property of the authors. First issue Jan. 
1956. Subscriptions $3 year payable Margaret 
Howard, Box 242, GPO, N. Y. C. Particulars 
upon request. 











Western Story; and Chandler Whipple, of the 
old Argosy, come readily to mind. They didn’t 
lack idea, initiative, or anything else. These 
men taught me a great deal, and they took time 
to teach. They’d each have a place in my per- 
sonal Hall of Fame. 


There aren’t any more good editors today 
than there were then, but good editors always 
have been scarce unless, for your definition of 
editors, you’re willing to accept someone who 
sits behind a desk with a blue pencil in his 
hand. Far too many so-called editors go to 
college where they’re nourished on Hemingway 
and weaned on Faulkner and, knowing that 
much, they know everything. Not nearly enough 
of them have any story sense, and without that 
they might as well forget all the rest. 

My hat always has been and always will be 
off to good editors! 

But we had them in the pulps, too. Any 
intimation that we did not is being very unfair 
to a grand bunch of men and women. 

Jim KjJELGAARD 
1238 W. Palo Verde Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Irate Amateurs 
Sir: 

Al Spiers (Forum, August) should be a little 
more considerate in talking about the amateur 
writers! To quote from his letter to the Forum, 
he said: “Too damned many amateurs! Every- 
body wants to get into the act. Lots do—so 
prices stay down.” Just who does he think he 
is? Shakespeare? Without doubt, he was once 
an amateur himself! And I notice he is still 
holding down a full-time newspaper job—he 
can’t yet depend on his free lance writing for a 
living. Too, I’ve always heard it was every 
newspaper writer’s dream to be able to retire 
from the job so as to write at their own leisure. 

Since my “inspired” articles have been appear- 
ing in the last year in the Sunday magazine of 
a large southern newspaper, I have had my 
choice offered to me of several newspaper jobs, 
but refused because I prefer free lance writing. 
But, of course, I have a husband to support me 
while I climb Amateur Mountain. 

Remember, Mr. Spiers, no matter how long a 
baking company has been putting out a good loaf 
of bread, if a new company comes along with a 
better loaf the public will demand it! So move 
over, please, and let another amateur to the top! 

Mona DarDEN, 
Lenox, Ga. 


Sir: 

How I envy Al Spiers (Forum, August). Here 
I am still struggling for my first sale and now I 
find a man who started as a professional. 

At least that is what I gather from his sad 
lament about writers being underpaid. 
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Now just being a “damned amateur,” I may be 
wrong, but I feel that a writer will be paid what 
his material is worth. 

And Al, you and Jess can both stay with it, 
but I am coming, too 


Rosert H. Repp, 
6612 Kenwood Road, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Sir: 

Mr. Al Spiers (Forum, August) makes me burn. 
Too damned many amateurs, he says. Was Mr. 
Spiers never an amateur? Perhaps he is under the 
impression that professionals are born, not made. 
Please inform Mr. Spiers that every man, regard- 
less of his occupation, must first be an amateur— 
that is, unless he is an overly-proud genius such 
as Mr. Spiers. 

Jack M. Hocan, 
103 S. Chestnut St., 
Morganton, N. C. 


¢ You asked for it, Mr. Spiers. 


The Value of Queries 
Sir: 

Seldom have I read an article in WritTErR’s 
Dicest as constructive as Mr. River’s recent 
“Theories on Queries.” 

Though I have long made it a practice to sub- 
mit queries to editors, I like to quote a few 
comments and criticisms I received to queries, 
which have helped me a great deal on the diffi- 
cult road to becoming a writer. 

A one-page outline of a short story, brought 
the promising “Go Ahead—on speculation” from 
Liberty. Two weeks later, the manuscript came 
back with the remark that they would have ac- 
cepted it, had it been written as well as my 
outline. Instead of moping, I took the copy apart 
and weeded out those passages which did not 
contribute to my story. 

An article outline on “Fishing in Yosemite” 
brought the reply that I obviously had collected 
all available information, but had neglected to 
put a soul into my summary of research. 

An additional advantage of queries is the time 
and money-saving aspect but above all, the fact, 
that one can refer to the editor’s letter request- 
ing to see the manuscript. 

Though in the field for many years, I am still 
a struggling beginner. The advice given in W. D. 
by successful professionals has helped me a great 
deal and I would be interested to hear from 
young fellow writers what experiences they have 
made along these lines. During my first writing 
endeavors, when I could paper my room with 
rejection slips, I was just as bitter as all begin- 
ners. 

Henry J. SANTON 
619 No. Kilkea Drive 
Los Angeles 48, California 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.1.A. TRAINING 


“I wish to take this opportunity te 
express my deep appreciation to the 
Slewepeser’ Institute and the instruc- 
tors who gave me such valuable teach- 
ing while enrolled as a student mem- 


ber. The benefits I gained the 
course enabled me to attain the rank 
of list, the highest en- 
listed rank in the Navy, and also one 
of a — = 
only 46 of 4 rating in the 
Navy.”"—John B. Smith, JOC, USN, 
Headquarters, Naval Sta 
Pensacola, 


‘“‘How do | get My Start 
as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” 
Remember, too, there is no age limit in the 
writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know-hew.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk M 
is today helping men dis - women all ages to develop 
veo | SS: ‘. as them gain their first little 
checks o 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents w under the supervision of 


that author or to senty his nis style We don’t give you 

and theories to a' A. aims to teach you te 
express yourself in your own al style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual ne type 5 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan aie. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed =. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘feel’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a matural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE rw ie Aptitude a tells whether you 

to writ- 
ing—acute observation, Danethe instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about aor Howeanaet 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue. x4 ork 16, 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. 


(Approved Member National Home ie Council) 














News Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warrer’s Dicsst. 


Mk ccavianoeecatodosetoake a era 
(J Check here if Veteran 


Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 














“A magnificent feat 
of scholarly industry” 
Orville Prescott, The New York Times 


CASSELL’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


0) a Lt) 
LITERATURE, 


This is the only author- 
itative reference cover- 
ing the entire historical 
panorama of world lit- 
erature, literary history 
and literary movements i 
from earliest times to the present day. Eighty- 
j three literatures are treated by 217 authorities 

of world stature. There are 1,500,000 words 
of text, 555 special articles, and biographies 
of every writer of importance since the inven- 
tion of the printed word. 

Two volumes, boxed $25.00 
At all bookstores 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








WRITER... 


How many of these questions can you answer, 
Yes! (1) Do you need one solid, weekly source 
of free lance income? (2) Can you write fiction 
for women? (3) Do you plot believably? (4) Do 
you write dialogue that ds like people? Tell 
us why you said "yes" to questions 2, 3 and 4 
and we'll tell you about our permanent free 
lance, rewrite, re-plot job. Box WD 938, 221 W. 
41 St. N.Y. C, 














NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie 
stories. Six published novels. 


DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
REJECTION SLIPS? 


I have helped many writers get out 
of the onece-in-s-while sales class. One 
former pupil] has had three best sell- 
ers. One recently sold two novels at 
once. Several have sold more than 
one novel. Two have been in Best 
Stories of the Year. Why not do as 
they did—get — - regular selling 
jase 


$1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Rates 
for novel lengths on inquiry. Enclose re- 
turn postage. 

494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 











The Unpredictables Of Sales 
Sir: 

This is in reply to Margaret Cosgrove 
Lawrence’s letter in the July issue, She says that 
if a script doesn’t sell to one editor, it has some- 
thing wrong with it and must get retyped and 
revised before being offered to another market, 

Of course, that isn’t true. I’ve sold articles 
that had been rejected, (and so have all other 
writers who sell at all)—and without revision, 
A piece is not necessarily rejected only because 
it is worthless; there are many valid reasons for 
rejection apart from that. A magazine may have 
used a similar piece recently; it may have similar 
material in its files; it may already have an article 
on the subject being processed for print, especi- 
ally if it is a timely subject. A piece may not be 
suited to one market and yet be just what another 
market wants. The slant may be wrong for a 
market that plays up the inspirational angles and 
be just what a fact market likes. A good critic 
once told me that a piece may be rejected 
because the reader got out of bed on the wrong 
side, had a hang-over or had had a fuss with 
his wife or girl-friend. A piece may run up 
against a taboo in one editorial office and strike 
home in another that has no taboos. The same 
things could be true of fiction. 

As for the word-consuming argument about 
the use of paper clips—all editors know that a 
piece may have been submitted somewhere else 
first. Also, I don’t believe that an editor on the 
lookout for a good story or article or a new 
writer rejects a thing because it carries a clip 
mark. 

Sytvia M. Brown 

Box 64, 

Lake Wales, Fla. 
© Miss Brown has certainly been proven correct 
by many instances. We'll soon have an article 
telling of an agent’s experience with “rejected 
stories” .—Ed. 


Sells Mainly Rejects 
Sir: 

In your July issue Margaret Cosgrove 
Lawrence states in her letter on rejects, “If our 
script didn’t sell to one editor, what makes us 
think it will to the next? We must retype and 
revise our script” etc. 

This might discourage new writers, I am glad 
to say her sentiments have not proved true in 
my case; that is with sale of juveniles. 

After one or two rejects of a piece I would 
put it away discouraged deciding it was no good. 

This went on till July 1953 when I read 
Phyllis Speshock’s article in your magazine. I, too, 
“got mad and tried harder.” Sent to all market 
possibilities, and devoted time every day to 
writing, come hell or high water. I dusted off two 
of my juvenile rejects and sent them out. They 
came back. On the sixth trip, without revising 
or retyping, I made my first sale to Storytime. 
Two weeks later the second juvenile sold to 
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The Christian Advocate, fifth trip. Since then 
only about one sale in ten has been made on the 
initial trip of the manuscript. 

Epitu Carrot, Davison 

Davison Road, 

Moodus, Conn. 


Contests Now Open 
Sir: 

The 1956 competition for publication in the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets will be open to 
men and women under forty who have not pre- 
viously had a book of verse published. Manu- 
scripts should be submitted between February 
lst and March Ist, 1956. The winning volume 
will be selected by W. H. Auden, who will also 
write a foreword. Rules of the contest will be 
sent on request, and all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


Please enclose return postage when making in- 
quiries and submitting manuscripts. Manuscripts 
will be returned only if postage is enclosed, and 
the Yale University Press cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts in its possession or in transit. 


Sir: 

Sponsors of “Your Nutrilite Radio Theatre,” a 
dramatic show starting September 18 over the 
full NBC-Radio Network, today announced a 
national contest to produce story ideas for 26 
one-hour radio plays. 

Prizes in the contest, which will continue 
through January 15, 1956, include trips to Holly- 
wood for the 26 contestants submitting winning 
story ideas, and new cars and other valuable 
merchandise awards. 

Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., of Long Beach, 
Calif., international distributors of Nutrilite Food 
Supplement, are sponsors of “Your Nutrilite 
Radio Theatre” and the accompanying contest. 

Pat O’Brien will serve as Hollywood Host for 
the show, the top-budget series over NBC-Radio 
this season. Leading Hollywood stars will appear 
in the 26 plays, which will include dramas, come- 
dies, adventures and romances. 

Contestants must submit only a 500-word story 
outline, plus a 50-word summary of the plot, to 
qualify for the many prizes. Professional Holly- 
wood writers will adapt their story ideas for 
the air. 

All entries must be accompanied by an official 
entry blank obtainable without obligation from a 
Nutrilite Food Supplement distributor. Names of 
distributors may be found in classified telephone 
directories under “Vitamins” or “Food Supple- 
ments,” 

Press Department 

NationaL Broapcastinc ComMPANY 
Sunset and Vine 

Hollywood 28, California 


Sir: 
Special awards totaling $350 will be given for 
the best religious short fiction to appear next year 
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OP rates paid for original 

humorous and novelty greet- 
ing card ideas. Must be of 
outstanding quality and in good 
taste. Especially interested in 
material suitable for use with 
attachments and paper mech- 
anics. Send sketch or descrip- 
tion of your design suggestion. 
Please enclose self-addressed 
envelope for return of material. 
We are not in the market for 
verses for general type cards 
at this time. 


Editorial Department 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. 
Box 437 

Kansas City 41, Missouri 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscmpt handied in ¢, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. ee 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed fat. 

NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Californie 

















Books for Verse Writers $s) 


THE RISE OF THE ANTI-POETS 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


“What Are You Writing For?” “Why Do You Not 
Compromise?” “Beauty [s Truth, Truth Beauty” and 
Geos sanuny avainan olibende quacuel bious Geoput 
rom past 
for al years of B apne rs ge ay of fay A book 
lor ts an try lovers wi  Srope or 
poe Fp ay 


POETRY IS FUN 


THE WINGS PRESS 
Mill Valley Callferaia 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3.00 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Prompt Service 
Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 
(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


CASH PRIZES 


even tor rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES § 

$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" S 
. .. drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 

$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 


Check up on me right now at your library. You’ll find 
my novel there, my 6 writers’ texts, my monthly column 
“If You’re Not rn and my name in WHO’S 
WHO IN THE MIDWEST. During the past 17 years 
my clients have sold to every top slick. Do let me help 
you! Coaching by mail. Chicago class. N. H. Colony. 
MILDRED |. REID 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields) FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave Hoillyweod 28, Calif. 









































in Young People, a magazine of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 
Manuscripts submitted from August 1, 1955, 
to July 1, 1956, will be considered for the awards. 
First prize of $200 will go to best religious story 
published in Young People. 
For details and information on other prizes 
write the editor. 
Rosert A. ELFers, 
Editor,Young People, 
1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yearbook Hamster 
Sir: 

I’ve been riding shotgun over half a dozen 
copies of the 1955 Writer’s Yearbook, waiting for 
the inevitable newsstand depletion. 

I’ll send them out to the first six people who'll 
send me older copies of the Yearbook, any is- 
sues but 1953 and 1954. 

Pau.t Evpoximo, 
87 High Street, 
Nelson, B. C. 


Our World and Welcome To It 
Sir: 

Please move over and let an eager and trying 
magazine photographer into your friendly 
“Forum.” 

Altho this photographer cannot blow out many 
candles on the cake for the time he has been in 
the magazine field, I can really appreciate the 
value of the many writers in the game and the 
loss we photographers would be without them. 

When you stop to think of it, this is a great 
field to be in. It’s the only one I know of where 
they don’t care what your race, creed or edu- 
cation is. They just want material slanted their 
way that will fit their editorial needs and as long 
as you can do it they will furnish the pay checks 
for your efforts. No it’s not easy, but what worth- 
while occupation is easy to get started in. 

Many thanks for the article, “Theories on 
Queries” by William L. Rivers, I’ve learned a 
lot from it. 

Jmm Davis 
3415 Mayfair Blvd. 
Fresno 3, Calif. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





SOLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








1 you want results: before sendi 
can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rote markets. 








Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. 
ng your manuscript hi 
Comprehensive sales and editorial 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our free 


detailed circular 
. The fee is very lo 


Ww. you want to sell we 
aid for unestablished writers. 
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1erican If You Want To Vibrate 
1955 Sir: ; : 
wards. Should a writer desire local color, there are 
5 eee dozens of tiny hamlets and villages in Alaska 
ry ; 
where one can almost vibrate to the call of the 
prizes pci athe Pag Bove ce eS male- | We have moved from our full page to this 
mute: . ; ‘ 2 
Kaltag almost at the mouth of the Yukon is space. We don’t find it necessary to billboard 
such a place, there is a semi annual caribou our services. Furthermore there is a limit to 
crossing, spring and fall, but none are bothered the amount of work we can do since we handle 
Bi for fear of breaking up the reamed all our work personally. We do not exploit 
There are characters in Alaska such as Butch ; by hiri 
: Brundidge and his wife Betty. The Brundidges writers by hiring others to assume our respon- 
: live off the country and the tall stories that Butch sibilities. These days it is difficult to find 
dozen i 0 tell _ give any writer enough material honesty and competence. Writers who appeal 
ng for or a novel. 1 ss ‘ 

Such people as Yankee Jim have lived up here, 95 wahonticaied anny sea mid py ‘cidemae 
who'll a man whose features were as hard as the granite without “come on’s.” Editors, publishers, our 
ny is- and flint hills of his native Vermont. Yankee books, our many successful writers speak for 

Jim converted motor boat engines into smoke _ The b lace th : 
burners. Another character, Tennessee Joe who = : ae aagening ee eee anes 
had a long rifle and made gun powder, the best story or article presenting problems (fee, $5) 
for his squirrel gun, the next best for the muzzle- or a letter requesting our free informative 
' loading Hudson Bay guns of the natives while 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary Services”, ex- 
' the coarser was used by the prospectors for nas F ‘ 
blasting. plaining your need. 
trying Gero. GALE 
>ndly Box 2041 Stillwater THOMAS H. UZZELL Oiicheme 
ait Fairbanks, Aleska CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
ag Portland, Ore., Workshop 
e 
lithe fp Sir: TV and SCREEN 
1. Beginning September Ist at 7 p.m., a writer’s ‘ : : 
great workshop will be held at the Lawyers Building, Eetabliched Agency Secking Materiel to Sell 
vhere 1123 S.W. 5th, Portland, Oregon. EDITH JACKSON AGENCY ’ 
edu- The majority of time will be spent in actual on ae ; canons it! one 
their — writing. Bring papers, pencils, and the material No eons ts Please! Query First! 
long on which you wish to work. Writing problems 





— that arise as you write will be the ones discussed. GAMBLE A BUCK? 


Space is limited. Twelve people will be the 


: That’s “ 5 a ® to learn about writing comic book 
probable maximum that can be accepted. For stories. 000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
$ on further information, please attend the first OF Comic SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 


drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


Topp BLAKE EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Portland, Oregon. 
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A TWENTY-EIGHT YEAR COLLECTION 
1,410 DESCRIPTIVE PHRASES 
773 Descriptive Key Words of only one word 


LIFE 


By Joe Salzman 
Connoisseur of Word and Phrase a of The English Language. A writer must be acquainted 
with the joys as well as the trials and tribulations of LIFE. This booklet describes LIFE in its favorable 
as well as unfavorable sense. There is no other booklet of its kind in the English Speaking World, that 
will describe LIFE so descriptively and completely. 
Priced low for volume sales — Remit only 50 cents to 


Phrase-X-Tract Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 2225, Dalias 21, Texas 
Your copy will be mailed promptly 


ed a 


meeting. 
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We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers: able artists: punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


DEPT. W.D. 


Hf you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay. and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
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These Were Invited 
Sir: 

It seems to me if I could invite my five 
favorite writers, I’d choose (alphabetically) ar- 
ranged 

(1) William Faulkner, a dean of American 
letters—for inside knowledge of his “Y. 
County” and his analysis of the South to- 
day and its rea] trends. 

(2) John Gunther—because of his vast, en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the individuals 
in al] countries that are making today. 

(3) Ernest Hemingway—because, though none 
of his wonderful personality seeps through 
his objective, stark style of writing, I’m 
told he is a grand old man to be with. 

(4) John O’Hara—not only because of his 
books, plays, and light, brilliant column 
in Collier's, but for what he knows about 
people and life. 

(5) John Steinbeck—a great talent and man 
who understands domestic America well. 


I omit with lots of regret (alphabetically) : 
John Dos Passos, John P. Marquand, Carl Sand- 
burg and several others, including William 
Saroyan. 

JoszrpH MARTURANO 
199 No. Fullerton Avenue 
Montclair, N. J. 


Club Address Correction 
Sir: 

In response to my request you have just pub- 
lished our writers’ club as desirous of more mem- 


Unfortunately, an error was made in the ad- 
dress. Instead of Cambridge, Mass., the city was 
listed as Newark, N. J. 

I. J. Bercer, 

The Scripters, 

1137 Massachusetts Ave., 
Apt. No. 31, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Manhunting Department 
Sir: 

We are holding a check for Raymond S. 
Spears, last located at 11331 Burin Avenue, 
Inglewood, California. Current letters to him are 
being returned stamped, ‘““Moved—No Address,” 
and we'd appreciate it if Mr. Spears or anyone 
who knows him will get in touch with us. 

Scott MerepirH AGENCY 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 








GOOD NEWS! 


pany yh. BLOOM hermanos STEP. ov.orer HELP 
Lesson No. 


as with il, 
Nita "Daniel wriees: 1 took your chart for son 
+ Ill and re-wor two old stories Both acceptances 


came within a week. Credit FA due you for both these sales. 
Thank you, Mise Bloom, for these two booster-uppers.” 
THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 

Both K.| | eteriee wore oldies which had viously bess 
rejected pecauee. per, Sad serious structural flaws. Before 
ee _ the PAULI BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs 

knew only that the stories were not salable. She 
didn’t know why. After study: Lesson No. III, she 4 
not only why, but what to ee t it. She did it and both 
stories sold immediately 

HOW ABOUT YOU? 

Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories pave not sold? 
Do you know what to do to make them salable’ 
About. Pauline Bloom: Author of ee, of published 
stories and articles, many of them in the top slicks, she 
has taught fiction writing at Town Hall, Suigere Y Univ. 
and Brooklyn Sollese. system has been tested and 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR oa aan s - geaeeel you 


CRITICISM saRyice. Have you a story which should 

sell  Z coma Ay} ieee can tell you what's wrens 
and wha it right. $1.00 per th 

$5.00 tty ss and stamped envelove Should 

areomnene erein Gaaria’ -ete far hank: 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S¢.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


(Licensed by New York State) 
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“The future belongs to these who prepare for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 


TRAINING ee ghee 
Mystery end Detective 
FOR Article and Feeture 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screea 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individes! menuseript 
criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. Fer ialer- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywooe Blvd. Hollyweoe 27, Call. 











1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 
Li hee new F oy of 39 short-shorts is TWO KS IN ON nginGag ofue’s 17 chapters on how to write a 


shorts ta Collier's This Week. Argosy, New Varker, 
OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. O 


uire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages........ 
. Box $39, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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TO: All staff-members 


FROM: si 
Peter Davison, Harcourt Brees, Lesvane 
tod to join Harvard University ~ Stee 
replacement set. Deal with Den 
2, Bill Hamling, 
en's magazine. 
adventure stuff; pay 5¢ 
discuss at meeting. "i 
j temporar.l 
ry Widmer, Justice, . 
cee. Will call when open again 
Meantime, hold submissions. 


Rose Wyn, Periodical House, wagons sae 
seth short novelettes. An laa i 
available material; keep eyes OP 


suitable stuff. 
5 Erd Brandt, SEP, topheavy on novelettes. 


Will buy, 


Greenleaf, launching new 


hasis strictly on 
Ss per word. Will 
































The above is a page from an inter-office summary, listing changes in market needs and the like, which 
is given to all members of our staff once each week. Generally, each week's summary lists 25 changes or 
more; on occasion, a week’s changes have totalled over 100. 

We're basing an ad on this fact because it seems to us to underline something of immense importance 
to writers: the impossibility of keeping up with market trends and needs unless you do so on a full-time 
basis. And a writer can’t, of course, do that and give sufficient attention to writing and writing problems as well. 

Here at SMLA, a full staff keeps in daily, minute-to-minute touch with editors and publishers—+so that 
we're almost instantly aware of sudden needs which often must be filled within hours, of sudden overstocks, 
changes in policy, editors, and the like. It’s not unusual, in just a few days, for a dozen special needs to 
come up, three overstocks to end, three new overstocks to develop, and a couple of editors to change jobs. 

Under SMLA representation, you may be sure of two things. You'll receive the help you need in 
making your scripts salable if they aren't right—and your scripts will go to the right markets at the right 
times if they are. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


} SERVICE If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best Possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


| TERMS | PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for odditional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop ail fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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How Can I 
Break into 


TVe 


By Joy Russell Smith 


as told to Janice Lovoos 


N THE MIDDLE of a business conference 
Ri a particularly hectic day, a potential 
TV writer called me from Seattle, wanting 
to know, then and there, the best way to 
‘break in’ to television. I quickly jotted 
down his name and address, promising to 
answer by letter in my first spare moment, 
the questions he was now firing at me over 
long distance wire. 

Perhaps this is an exaggerated instance of 
how not to break into television writing. 
My job, that of legal clearance and evalua- 
tion of stories and program material, does 
not officially include giving advice of the 
sort which the impetuous youngster had 
asked. Yet, I am often asked similar ques- 


Every day young hopefuls ask this 
question of CBS’ popular Joy Russell 
Smith. Here is some of the advice she 
gives to them and to those of you 
who might ask the same question. 


tions and am amazed at the strange con- 
cepts people have about writing for this 
youngest and fastest growing entertainment 
medium. 

It is true that today there is a crying 
need for good dramatic scripts, both by the 
networks and by companies making televi- 
sion shows on film. WHY—if there really 
is a genuine dearth of TV scripts, and 
countless writers eager to supply them—is 
this true? Because too many writers, trying 
to make the grade, come to television to- 
tally unprepared. 

Strange as it may seem to those who 
have learned better, there are still a great 
many people who are under the impression 
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that they have only to come into my office 
and say: “I’m a writer,”—to have the 
world, including CBS, fall at their feet 
and offer them contracts right, left and 
center. "Taint so! 

They bring in half-baked ideas which 
aren’t shows at all, they don’t even bother 
to learn how to spell and punctuate cor- 
rectly. Hundreds of programs are constantly 
sent to me by writers who are so pathetically 
ignorant of the medium, for which they are 
writing, that their material is completely 
valueless. And often their approach to pre- 
senting it is even less professional. Because 
of this I like to pass on some suggestions to 
those trying to break into TV. Some of 
them you will have heard before, but appar- 
ently they can’t be said too often. 


Many Types of TV Writers 
“Writing For 





in the middle; exploding to a climax at 
the end—with no post mortems or explana- 
tions thereafter; all of which must fit into 
the usual 22% minutes playing time. There 
are no opportunities here for irrelevancies, 
He should have obtained a sound knowl- 
edge of the practicalities of the TV me- 
dium. These are practical essentials, 

If further back still, our would-be writer 
hasn’t had the benefit of a sound basic 
education in grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation, (and material which reaches my 
desk indicates that this is not infrequently 
true) he might study some elementary text 
books on the subject. “Fowler’s English 
Usage” for example is a sheer delight to 
read and very sound. 

There are many technical and facility 
limitations a writer needs to take into ac- 
count: For instance, in a live drama, your 
heroine cannot 





Television” isa 


change from a 





broad term. Writ- 
ers fall into vari- 
ous categories: 
the gag writer who 
furnishes jokes and 
comedy situations; 
(this is the most 
difficult talent for 
it is extremely 
rare) the continu- 



















Joy Russell Smith is Head of Program Clear- 
ance Department at CBS in Hollywood. She 
reads all material coming in and channels it 
to the right suurces. Mrs. Smith is knuwn for 
her unusual interest in writers and peuple in 
general and is one of the most beloved per- 
sonalities in Hollywood TV. Before coming 
to the States, Mrs. Smith was director and 
producer at BBC in her native England. 
Once in Hollywood, she was willing to re- 
educate herself to American methods; she be- 
gan in a very humble job and in six years has 
become one of CBS’ most valued executives. 


young girl in one 
scene to an old 
lady in the next— 
unless she has time 
to have a new 
make-up job done. 
Rear screen pro- 
jection (a method 
by which a full 
scale background 
























ity or bit writer 





is duplicated from 





who furnishes the 

material to string together, say, an audi- 
ence participation show or writes a short 
sketch for some contest or panel show, or 
the announcer’s introduction to the various 
items in a musical show; the commercial 
writer, who, working for an agency, dreams 
up the various commercial blurbs; and 
finally the dramatic writer. The largest 
number of potential TV writers are aiming 
for the last category—the dramatic writer. 


Basics for the Dramatic Writer 


For the dramatic writer to get his start 
in TV we must first assume that he has 
a sound knowledge of short story construc- 
tion; that he has the ability to create real, 
believable characters and situations; plant- 
ing seeds of conflict and ultimate denoue- 
ment at the beginning; building suspense 
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a photo through a 
transparent screen with the projector in 
back and the actors working in front of it, 
thus saving the larger cost of photographing 
a similar background on ‘location’) has 
answered a lot of problems, but not all. The 
consideration of budget limitations is always 
important. 

Unless you are an accepted writer, it is 
unlikely you will be asked to contribute to 
a major network show. It is wise therefore 
to avoid lavish casts, sets, costuming and 
hours of rehearsal time. Recently two 
writers were working on a story for a docu- 
mentary TV film, in which the action 
centered around a snow storm. To re-create 
such a storm for a feature motion picture 
presents no major problems. But for TV, 
with limited budgets to work with, such 
high production costs are not feasible. 
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Stories are frequently discarded because of 
similar situations. 


How You Can Get Essential Know-How 


There are several ways in which writers 
can obtain this practical knowledge: 

1) By assimilating every bit of knowledge 

in a good writing class. 

2) By wide reading and personal analysis 
of good short stories. 

3) By constantly watching the television 
screen to become familiar with pro- 
grams and writers, paying particular 
attention to writers such as Paddy 
Chayefsky, Reginald Rose and Rod 
Serling who have emerged as TV 
names. 

In viewing shows like “The Incident at 
Carson Corners,” “Twelve Angry Men” 
and “Patterns,” writers should try and de- 
termine why these shows and writers are 
good. 

There are several excellent books filled 
with useful information on the medium. 
Some of the best are: “Writing For Tele- 
vision” by Eric Heath; “Best Television 
Plays of 1954”—William I. Kaufman: “The 
TV Writer’s Guide,” Margaret H. Weiss; 
“Television News and Handbook,” Baskett 
Morse and Fred Whiting; “The Television 
Manual,” William Hodapp. 


Get A Job In TV—Any Job 

Assuming that our writer has obtained 
this background, he is still going to meet 
another hurdle—that of being unknown 
and untried. 


; 
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It has been said many times before but 
it bears repeating that the best way to 
obtain a sound knowledge of the TV 
medium, is to work in it. The unknown 
writer often finds it easiest to break in by 
taking some minor job in a TV station— 
even if it is only working as a prop man 
in the studio or as a typist in the script 
department. 

In this way he can learn by on-the-spot 
observation, can become acquainted with 
the type material being accepted, and be- 
come known as an individual by people in 
the programming department. There are 
other advantages, too—over the unknown 
‘outside looking in’. 

Usually in any station, a staff member is 
free to offer his original materia] for con- 
sideration. If, over a period, he consistently 
comes up with useful ideas and materials, 
he may, in time, convince someone to give 
him a regular writing assignment. Several 
of the major studios also have their own 
staff workshop groups, which will give him 
a chance of seeing his material privately 
performed. 

Here, at CBS where we very definitely 
follow the pattern of promotion within the 
ranks wherever possible, a very large num- 
ber of people have followed the ‘start slow, 
rise higher’ system with great success. 


I Started Over 


We have many writers, directors, sales- 
men and top executives who started out via 
the usher or mimeo department typist route. 
Our CBS Story Analyst, an experienced pro- 





















ducer and writer from the East, was sensible 
enough to be willing to start in a minor 
typing job at a pittance which led, through 
her own genuine talent, to the fine job she 
has today. 

Similarly, in my own case, when I arrived 
here from England just over six years ago, 
my good record as producer-director for the 
BBC did not automatically open top execu- 
tive doors. Once I had grasped the very 
sensible American way of doing these 
things, I worked for CBS for nine months 
at the princely salary of $40.00 a week as 
script secretary for one of the audience-par- 
ticipation shows, which mostly entailed typ- 
ing scripts, pinning name tabs on con- 
testants, and answering the telephone. I 
cannot regard this period as time wasted, 
for during that period I learned a great 
deal about network methods, personalities 
and the like. 

The old thing about “an artist has to 
suffer for his art” holds very true here, I 
think. Usually the individual is forced into 
taking the unimportant starter-type job 
from sheer financial necessity. This is good 
because any start is better than no start at 
all and also he learns much which will 
show up in his creative work later on. 

Those of us who have enjoyed success 
only to have to step down for a period, have 
found it a wonderful refresher course in 
re-learning the other guy’s point of view 
and some of his problems. The ancient 
saints and mystics were so right: to humble 
oneself periodically is a very salutary thing. 


If You Are A Pro 

If a writer is already a professional in 
other fields, he is free to offer his material 
direct. Personal contact, as in any other 
field of endeavor is an advantage. 

The writer should be prepared to tramp 
many miles in order to get to know the 
various story editors, their markets and 
their personal preferences. 

The story editor is human and the writer 
must learn to establish a personal under- 
standing with him before his material re- 
ceives professional consideration. Writers 
should be forewarned, however, that the 
industry is still so new, that it is not without 
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its share of bluffers. He must take the 
chance of the man behind the desk not 
knowing what he is talking about. 

The virtually unknown writer is better 
advised to work through a reputable agent 
who has the contacts and can open doors 
which he himself cannot. A reputable agent, 
one who knows his job, will only try to 
market what he sincerely believes to be of 
value. There is a good reference book ob- 
tainable in any library entitled, ”Your 
Literary Market Place” (published by R. 
R. Bowker & Co.), which among other 
things lists all the literary agents in the 
States. 


Study the Market 


I can’t urge writers too strongly to study 
the television screen—just as he would 
study other writing markets to whom he 
hopes to sell. Before trying to market a TV 
show—especially a gimmick, audience par- 
ticipation or panel show—the submitter 
should have been familiarizing himself with 
what is already on the market. It is quite 
surprising how often a writer will bring me 
a show with the statement: “This is really 
another “This Is Your Life.” 

I have to explain to him that NBC beat 
us to it on that one and that we just can’t 
lift somebody else’s idea, otherwise we are 
liable to have a pretty little suit on our 
hands—and not without good reason. There 
is the case of the writer who brought in a 
panel show—“something absolutely new”?— 
in which all the participants were animals. 
He had absolutely no idea that a very simi- 
lar type show called “Animal Panel” had 
been on our local station for a long period 
and was currently being viewed on another 
channel in town. I am happy to help the 
writer to the best of my ability, but I do 
expect him to know at least something 
about the market for which he is pitching. 

Many writers offer us news shows of 
varied sorts. Here at CBS shows of that sort 
are developed within the studio, so we can- 
not use them—as such. However, we have 
a very fine news analyst on CBS Radio, 
Carroll Alcott, to whom I have often sent 
people with something of interest to say, 
or who have outstanding personalities. 
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You Need To Be Elastic 

TV writers, more than any others, need 
to be elastic and accept the fact that their 
properties, story or program format—will 
go through many mutations — that it may 
come out in an entirely different form than 
that in which it was first offered. Take the 
unusual case of Dal McKennon. 

When he first came to see me, he offered 
us a children’s show that he had done in 
another area. He had acted as MC in top 
hat and tails and written the material 
as well. 

I was more interested in the personality 
of the man than in the show which we 
could not use at the time. For about a year 
I pushed him, got him auditions so that 
heads of networks would see him. In these 
auditions he worked with children. Every- 
one liked him, yet nothing happened. Space 
ships and kindred ideas were beginning at 
this time to take a strong hold on children. 
When CBS decided to do a daily show 
called “Captain Jet,” they remembered the 
young man favorably. In working out the 
show and ideas, both the station and Mc- 
Kennon contributed to it. 

Some folks will regard my next statement 
almost as blasphemy—but here it is anyway. 
Maybe partly because of my own back- 
ground experience in show business and 
partly because I lived through the days of 
rationing in England—I just hate to see 
anything wasted. I believe that I work for 
CBS as a whole and not just for one de- 
partment. So, if a man comes to me with a 
program which is no good as such, but 
which I would think, for instance, would 
make a good interview, I channel him on 
to the right person. Talent has been utilized 
in this way pretty much all over CBS by 
now, I guess. 

Similarly, I believe that I work for show 
business and not just for CBS. So, if a 
show comes along that CBS is unable to use 
and if the offering has real merit, then I 
try—where I can—to channel it on to the 
right quarter in other markets. Recently I 
tied up a wonderfully gifted poet with an 
internationally known impressario: also a 
most gifted writer with a major studio. 
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Protect Your Material 


One word on protection of material 
which seems to worry a lot of writers. 

For his own protection and peace of mind 
a writer should do everything possible to 
avoid theft or ‘lifting’ of his material. It is 
wise never to submit any material without 
first protecting it. It is customary procedure 
at TV stations and with most of the pack- 
agers and agencies, to request the writer to 
complete a release form to cover the formal 
submission of his material for consideration. 
This the writer cannot refuse to do. But he 
should make a point of reading every re- 
lease very carefully, making quite sure he is 
prepared to meet its terms. These releases, 
both at network and advertising agencies 
vary greatly in wording, some of them be- 
ing fair and reasonable, and some not. 

To me it seems reasonable that the sub- 
mitter at this point should not have to tie 
himself up so that he is unable to submit 
his material elsewhere. Or bind himself to 
a small maximum sum, say, $250.00 for a 
property which might become extremely 
valuable in the future. Any writer, or writ- 
ers working as a team may register a com- 
pleted script or story treatment or com- 
pleted program format (not ideas) with 
the Writer’s Guild, West, at 8782 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California. One 
need not be a member. Prices for a single 
registration are $2.00 for members, $2.50 
for non-members who bring in scripts, $3.00 
if work is sent through the mail. 

Sending a duplicate of written material 
to oneself by registered mail also offers 
good protection. Actually no protection is 
infallible unless it is a work which has been 
produced before in other mediums or pub- 
lished and widely read. An element of trust, 
however, must always enter into dealings 
with TV. 

In summary, it is my sincere belief that 
efforts are surely but slowly being made to 
discover good writing talent by the net- 
works, CBS is now in the throes of creating 
a whole new editorial department which 
will concentrate on ferreting out usable 
story material for the network, both for 
film, and to be produced as live shows. 
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sub- HICAGO IS THE trade journal center of the world and the io 
) tie home of the largest circulation Negro magazines in the busi- P) * 
mit ness. Included in this second half of the Chicago Market List are 
f to a representative few of the several hundred trade magazines and 
ates all of the Negro publications. Also listed are how-to-do-it books, 
aely being led by the oldest and biggest magazine of this type in the 
sail world. Material needed by book publishers in the Windy City runs 
ae the gamut from children’s stories to adult fiction, non-fiction and 
ide college textbooks. 
me Kiwanis Magazine, at 520 N. Michigan Avenue. Sheldon Mix 
~ti has been Acting Managing Editor since Chuck Keysor resigned 
1 last year. Kiwanis is read by business and professional men who are 
S . members of the Kiwanis organizations in their own communities. 
oe Articles for this book should run from 1,000 to 2,000 words and 
00 can cover community affairs, National affairs and Canadian affairs 
that affect the United States. Also uses articles on farming, conser- 
rial vation and non-denominational stories of a spiritual nature. 
wi Mr. Mix says that because his magazine is of a specialized 
Sood nature, he seldom sees the type of material he needs. Straight 
en reporting on conventions and the like is done by the staff from 
ib- information sent in by the particular Kiwanis clubs involved. 
wth What Mix would like to see are really interesting articles on 7 
188 community and human betterment. The sort of thing the Kiwanis Ax 
organization is interested in doing, although the Kiwanis need not 
lat be involved in a particular story. An example in the May issue is a 
to story of the Menninger Institute in Topeka, Kansas. Members of 
et- the hospital staff are Kiwanians, but the Kiwanis does not, of 
ng course, sponsor the hospital. In March was an article on saving 
ch elm trees from the Dutch elm disease, telling how it can be defeated 
le by action on a local level; a possible project for local Kiwanis clubs. 
or Mix would like to see some articles handled with a light touch 
of humor or satire. “An organizational publication like ours, 
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even though it’s a general-interest magazine, 
tends to get top-heavy with serious ma- 
terial,” he told us. In May he printed a 
serio-comic article, “The Most Joked About 
Women In The World.” The story used 
jokes and anecdotes about mothers-in-law 
along with statements by judges and lawyers 
on the serious effects mothers-in-law have 
on marriages. 

Fiction is needed badly right now. Stories 
should run about 2,000 words. That length 
makes them short-shorts, which we re- 
minded Mr. Mix are tougher to write than 
longer yarns. “For short stories that I like, 
I'll up the check over the usual rates,” he 
told us. Story characters should preferably 
be small-town or small-city people involved 
in a situation which concerns their com- 
munity. 

Getting back to articles, Sheldon Mix 
told us: “I’d like to get some off-beat ma- 
terial. Stories about people and events 
that have not been widely publicized.” One 
example is a story he has scheduled about 
the fire in Peshtigo, Wisconsin. The fire 
occurred the day after the great Chicago 
Fire, and is not as well known as the bigger 
blaze, although the community involved 
was just as thoroughly damaged. 

Photo stories are wanted here. Should be 
about 12 to 15 glossy 8x10’s with text. In 
March the photo story is “A Portrait of 
Cleveland.” The less editing or rewriting 
required on the copy, the better the check. 


The magazine has enough fillers and 
poetry to last a long time. Rates are $50 to 
$100 for fiction and articles as well as 
photo-text stories. An editorial-requirements 
list is being prepared and will be sent to in- 
terested writers. Send 20 cents for a copy of 
the magazine and get on the mailing list for 
the sheet. Address is 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11. 


Opportunity Magazine, at 850 N. Dear- 
born, Chicago 10, is read by salesmen oper- 
ating on all levels of distribution, although 
a majority of its subscribers are independent 
salesmen and distributors who operate in 
the direct-selling (door-to-door) field. 
Thaddeus Hoinko is managing editor. 

Opportunity publishes articles on sales 
techniques, psychological articles of value to 
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salesmen, success stories of salesmen—par- 
ticularly in the direct-selling field,—articles 
about new and unusual products, market 
analyses dealing with various lines adver- 
tised in Opportunity, and economic articles 
and forecasts. 

The best bet for free-lancers are success 
stories of salesmen in the direct-selling field. 
An example in the February issue was 
“Green Light—For Money Making.” This 
was the story of a man who left the ship- 
yards after the war, went broke in the res- 
taurant business and finally got into direct 
selling of fluorescent lights. In four years 
he worked his way to district manager of a 
four-state sales territory. The story is written 
in first-person and the salesman’s product 
and its selling advantages are woven into 
the story. 

One common error made by free-lancers 
submitting to Opportunity is that “the con- 
tributor knows nothing about Opportunity 
and its needs and sends his material 
blindly.” Another fault is that most articles 
are long on generalities and short on specific 
information. 

Mr. Hoinko says that a free-lancer who 
wants to write for him should thoroughly 
know the needs and aspirations of salesmen 
in the direct-selling line. Talk to a salesman, 
go around with him on calls, if possible. 

Payment at Opportunity is both on ac- 
ceptance and publication. Articles should 
run no more than 1,200 words and payment 
depends on quality of material and suita- 
bility for publication. 


In the same general field is Specialty 
Salesman. Roy Alexander, editor, is about 
the most cooperative editor a free-lancer 
writing for a trade journal could meet. The 
editorial requirements sheets he sends out 
are practically a trade journal writing 
course. And, if all your questions are not 
answered in the sheets, he invites you to 
write or phone for further information. 

The first rule when writing for Specialty 
Salesman is conciseness. Mr. Alexander says 
he has never seen a story written too simply, 
but plenty of them are overlong. He showed 
us a few manuscripts in a pile on his desk 
that had been blue-pencilled way down to 
get the story. As an extreme case in point, 
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he told us about once having to cut a 
38-page script down to 1,000 words to get 
the story he wanted. No semicolons or long 
paragraphs are used in this book. 

Articles run two to three pages consecu- 
tively. No stories are carried over to the 
back of the book. Each article should con- 
tain one idea, expound that idea and stop. 
Three main types of stories are wanted here: 
the success story of “ordinary people” who 
are making a success in the direct-selling 
field, how the subject feels about his job, 
and, most important, how he sells. 

An article can be built around a news- 
worthy point concerning the history and 
present-day activities of a company involved 
in direct selling, like companies using home 
demonstrations or “party plans” to sell their 
products. Other subjects might be the 
oldest company in a particular field, the 
first company to sell a certain product, etc. 
News stories are always needed; stories 
about sales conventions, regional sales meet- 
ings and developments in new products. 

Articles must be about men and women 
in direct-to-consumer selling. 

All material should be slanted directly at 
the direet-selling field. Mr. Alexander says 
material related to other selling techniques 
simply will be returned. 

Photos sent with articles should not be 
stiff, posed shots of a salesman and his fam- 
ily. Wanted are pix of the salesman doing 
something: making calls, closing sales, keep- 
ing books. Photos must show action. 

Mr. Alexander would like to have some 
correspondents on tap in areas of the U. S. 
not now being covered. He needs writers in 
the Southeast, Northwest and Upper Mid- 
west states. If you live in any of these areas 
and are interested in writing for Specialty 
Salesman, write to Mr. Alexander giving 
your qualifications. 


Specialty Salesman pays 2, 3 and 4 cents 
a word, depending on how much editing 
and rewriting must be done to the copy. 
Photos brings $5 each. All payment is on 
acceptance. Manuscripts should be type- 
written, double-spaced and not more than 
1,500 words. 


Salesman’s Digest, which used to be pub- 
lished at 21 West Huron Street and edited 
by Mel Parks, is out of business. 


Vend Magazine, at 188 W. Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1, uses material having to 
do with automatic merchandising business 
only. They do not use stories about amuse- 
ment or music-playing devices. Articles 
should concern companies or individuals 
who specialize in distributing and servicing 
vending machines that dispense food, drink 
and other commodities. How a low-profit 
item brings in more profit when dispensed 
from a machine, freeing clerks and salesmen 
for other selling. Almost every train, bus 
and airline depot has vending machines of 
various types. Life insurance sold by vend- 
ing machines in airline depots is probably 
the best known example of an unusual com- 
modity sold in this manner. 


Mr. Schreiber says: “I would strongly 
suggest that free-lance writers secure a copy 
of our magazine from us before attempt- 
ing to hit this market. And our needs vary 
from month to month, so it is always best 
for a free-lancer to query first regarding a 
proposed feature.” 

Feature articles for Vend should range in 
length from 300 to 2,500 words. All articles 
should be illustrated with good photos. Pix 
must show action; people purchasing from 
vending machines, machines being filled or 
serviced. An occasional article on methods 
of repairing various machines might be 
good. 

Vend pays 2 cents a word and up, on 
publication. However, if material is to be 
held for any length of time, it is paid for 
immediately. Photos bring an average of $5 
each. 


Building Supply News, at 5 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 3. Wesley W. Wise, Man- 
aging Editor, works from inquiries sent in 
by free-lance writers. Mr. Wise says his 
problem with many free-lancers is that 
“they usually do not submit quality photo- 
graphs or illustrative material, which we de- 
mand.” Wanted here are articles about 
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lumber, building material dealers and ier- 
chandising of building materials. 

A recent example was the story of the 
Lu-Re-Co house, This house, designed by 
the University of Illinois housing depart- 
ment, is built from pre-assembled panels 
that are made on jigs. Lumber yards build 
the panels and sell them to do-it-yourself 
home builders, and to contractors seeking 
ways of cutting building costs. Plans are 
available for various sizes and types of 
houses, and the panels, which come in 
2-ft. and 4-ft. modules, are sold as a pack- 
age to build a complete shell. The concrete 
work, inside finishing, plumbing and elec- 
trical materials provide the lumber dealer 
with additional profit. 

Other subjects for articles are unusual 
merchandising methods employed by lum- 
ber dealers to advertise and promote sales. 
Many yards have demonstrations of the 
uses of various building products to show 
the amateur builder correct uses and appli- 
cation. Other yards and dealers use a “de- 
partment store” approach, having the 
various materials displayed for easy selec- 
tion by the buyer. Special sales, contests 
and window displays also make good copy. 

Mr. Wise says he will send a copy of 
Building Supply News with his compli- 
ments to anyone writing and stating that 
they are a writer or correspondent. Pay- 
ment is on publication. Fair rates for photos. 


At the same address is Practical 
Builder, the “how-to-do-it” magazine and 
the Blue Book of the light construction in- 
dustry. This book is more specialized than 
Building Supply and inquiries are a must 
if you think you have suitable material. 
Articles in this book explain construction 
of homes, factories, schools and other build- 
ings, telling of new methods and shortcuts 
in their construction. Titles in June were: 
“Redesign, Not Reconstruction, Key to Re- 
modeling Profits,” “Vandalism Costs Up 
to $300 Per House” and “How A Builder 
Can Become A Better Business Man.” 

Uses of new materials and processes are 
generally covered by experts in the field. 
Uses short articles in the back of the book 
telling shortcuts and hints in building. June 
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examples were: “Table Saw Doubles As 
Sander,” “How To Keep A _ Hatchet 
Sharp,” “Stow To Cut And Taper Fibered 
Pipe,” among others. These shorts bring $5 
apiece and should be sent to Technical 
Editor. Rates for other material runs the 
same as Building Supply. 


American Builder, at 79 W. Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, is pretty much in the 
same category as the last two magazines 
listed. They use articles of a practical and 
technical nature concerning home and light 
commercial construction. Good photos are 
a must. Practical articles should appeal to 
a contractor or builder. Ideas would be 
methods of pouring concrete floors in cold 
weather, inexpensive heating systems that 
allow working in unfinished structures ip 
winter, substitute methods and materials 
that can be used in construction. Technical 
articles should appeal to architects and en- 
gineers, An example might be one showing 
how post-and-beam construction allows 
flexibility in interior non-load-bearing par- 
titions for an office building. Floor areas 
could be changed quickly to suit a particu- 
lar tenant and a profit assured to the build- 
ing owner for any amount of floor space 
rented. 

Payment at American Builder runs about 
$10 a page, on publication. 

The trade journals listed represent only 
a few of the several hundred in Chicago. 
If you are interested in a particular in 
dustry, obtain a copy of their trade journal 
from some company near you and get the 
address from it. 


Popular Mechanics, at 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, 11, is still the giant in its 
field, printing 142 million copies a month, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 1% mil- 
lion. Roderick Grant, Managing Editor, 
buys for the front of the book. He’s inter- 
ested in photos and descriptions of new 
items in the fields of science, mechanics, 
invention, achievement and _ discovery. 
Single photos with brief text are used here, 
as well as features with a dozen or mor 
photos. As a general rule, the more pic- 
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. The news of my winning the Pulitzer Prize is unbelievable . . . 


unbeleivable 


. . unbelievible .. .” 


tures the better, so there is a good choice 
when the editors make page layouts. 
Articles should be about subjects of gen- 
eral interest that are useful, rather than 
just interesting. “Switchyards for Freight 
Trucks” was the name of one recent article. 
“Treasure Hunter Builds Midget Sub” and 
“Anyone Can Be A Frogman” were others. 
One type story that Mr. Grant is always 
willing to see, and which only a free-lancer 
can do, is the local or regional story. There 
is always something interesting going on 
somewhere. It might be sorne unusual con- 
struction being done in a backwoods area 


or some type of experimental machinery 
being built in an out-of-the-way location. 
The only reason these stories are not 
printed is because the editors at Popular 
Mechanics don’t hear of them. Get some 
good clear pictures (plenty of them) get 
the facts (all of them), and you'll have the 
kind of article that Mr. Grant can use. 
Feature articles should run about 2,000 
words and be accompanied by 10 or 15 
photos, 

James R. Ward is the Editor of the Shop- 
notes and Crafts section of the book. Send 
how-to-do-it material directly to him. He’s 
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interested in articles on projects built in 
home workshops—furniture, unusual toys, 
gadgets to help save time and work in the 
kitchen or home workshop. Articles have 
been used on building a “Glass-Topped 
Coffee Table,” “Barbecue From Oil Drum” 
and “Build A Memory Walk.” The last was 
about a garden walk made of cast concrete 
slabs in which various shapes were inset to 
show incidents in the lives of the house- 
holders—a sort of “concrete-slab diary.” 

Mr. Ward uses about 100 shorts a month 
in his part of the book. Each should consist 
of photographs and sketches with 200 to 
300 words of text explaining some home 
project or a handy shortcut for some job 
in the home workshop or around the house. 
Examples of the latter are the many uses 
for aluminum foil and empty plastic bottles. 
But stay away from these two ideas; they’ve 
been done to death. An unusual window 
box, house number of mail box might be 
suitable for a short. 

Especially needed right now are Shop- 
notes shorts. Crafts materials deals mostly 
with home improvements and the home 
workshop. Shopnotes includes machine- 
shop hints, ideas for garage mechanics and 
aids for draftsmen to speed up and sim- 
plify mechanical drawing. Farming and 
farm workshops also are included in the 
Shopnotes section. Features for Shopnotes 
have been on a “Lathe Brake For Quick 
Stops,” “Compound Bandsawing” and 
“Mounting Lathe Chuck.” 

You don’t have to be an artist or drafts- 
man—a rough sketch of your project will 
do. Staff artists will make the necessary 
illustrations. But get all the measurements 
down correctly and give step-by-step con- 
struction details. Photos of the finished job, 
plus photos during construction, will make 
the article more saleable. 

Rates for both sections of the book run 
about $50 a printed page. If the material 
is especially good—including the photos— 
checks go up accordingly. Payment for 
shorts varies from $5 to $25, depending on 
the item and the method of presentation. 
Payment is on acceptance and reports are 
made within a day or two after receiving 
the material. 
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At the same address, 200 E. Qntario 
Street, Chicago 11, is Science Digest, 
George B. Clementson, Managing Editor, 
Science Digest uses mostly reprints from 
other magazines. Does buy free-lance ar- 
ticles on popular science subjects. Articles 
should run about 1,500 words and are paid 
for at 3 to 5 cents a word. Reprints bring 
$50 and up. Unless you’re a doctor or an 
expert in the field, stay clear of stories about 
medicine. Prompt reports are the rule here, 
pay on acceptance. 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois, works via query and 
assignment. Uses feature stories dealing with 
new developments in science, industry, home 
furnishings and appliances, and workshop 
equipment—wherever the subject matter 
can be related to the self-interest of the 
general consumer audience. Also uses fea- 
ture stories on people who have developed 
successful businesses from hobbies, with suf- 
ficient facts to sell the reader en the enter- 
prise and explain to him how he can go and 
do likewise. Will take on occasional Post or 
Collier’s type piece of general consumer in- 
terest—with slightly greater emphasis on 
scientific elements—at special rates, but re- 
search quality must be tops. 

Has even larger market for how-to-do-it 
construction projects, ranging from home 
remodeling down to shop kinks. Readers are 
also more interested in mechanical details 
than the average. Mag uses glossy photos 
only and will pay photo costs where neces- 
sary to obtain professional quality. There is 
a heavy emphasis on the inclusion of draw- 
ings or illustrations which actually show the 
reader “how,” and complete materials list 
with sources of supply on built projects. 
Mag works at least four months ahead of 
issue date and pays on acceptance at rates 
as good as any in its field. Don Dinwiddie, 
Editor. 

Getting into the book-publishing field, 
Margaret Friskey, editor of Children’s 
Press, Jackson Boulevard and Racine Ave- 
nue, Chicago 7, says she is looking for juve- 
nile books only. Most of the books pub- 
lished here are for easy reading in the pri- 
mary grades. Writers should familiarize 
themselves with this type publication before 
submitting any material. Payment at Chil- 
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author. 

Albert Whitman @& Co., 560 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, publishes books for boys 
and girls from ages six through eleven. 
Manuscripts here, says Editor Eleanor 
Gould, should not be more than 7,000 
words. Material can be either factual, in- 
formational or fiction, and must be in prose 
form only. Miss Gould does not want any 
original verses, rhymes or poetry. No old or 
new fairy stories for this publisher, and, 
with rare exceptions, no fantasy or stories 
about talking animals and the like. Girls 
and boys should be the chief characters in 
the stories. Uses mostly preprimer to fourth 
grade reading level. 

Main obstacle for free-lancers here is 
that they do not know the publishing poli- 
cies. Miss Gould says she receives many 
manuscripts for which she has absolutely 
no use. Not that the stories are not good, 
but that they do not fit her needs. She sug- 
gests you check some children’s books with 
the Albert Whitman label in them and see 
the type story she wants. Payment is by 
arrangement. 

Marion Dittman is Editor-in-Chief of the 
Trade Book Department at Rand McNally, 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. At the mo- 
ment four basic types of manuscripts are 
wanted; adult non-fiction, primarily in the 
fields of geography, travel and adventure; 
higher-priced juveniles, novelty books and 
chain-store books. “We are interested in 
really outstanding manuscripts for our adult 
and higher-priced juvenile program, and 
manuscripts that have a general appeal.” 

We buy few original stories for our low- 
priced line. The Ding-Dong School books 
are all written by Dr. Horwich, the Ding- 
Dong School television lady. Also interested 
in taking on books based on licensed charac- 
ters now appearing on radio, television and 
in the movies. Miss Dittman says she is al- 
ways willing to look at a good manuscript 
sent in by free-lancers. Payment by arrange- 
ment. 

The Henry Regenery Co., 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, is the only Chicago pub- 
lisher with a complete line of books from 
college textbooks to adult fiction and chil- 


dren’s Press is by arrangement with the 





dren’s books. Free-lancers are welcome here. 
Several chapters and an outline of a book 
will be accepted if you are established in 
the business. If you’re an unknown, they 
want to see the completed book. Payment 
here is through standard book contract. 

Chicago, the city in which Enrico Fermi 
conducted the first successful nuclear chain 
reaction, is a fitting location for The Bulle- 
tin of Atomic Scientists. Read by people in 
fifty countries, this magazine seeks to com- 
municate and interpret the impacts of pres- 
ent-day science on society, and society’s on 
science. Most of the articles are written by 
scientists and specialists in the field, but the 
Bulletin has used material from free- 
lancers. For example, one story was written 
by a woman describing Oak Ridge from a 
housewife’s point of view. Another was by 
a Colorado woman telling of uranium de- 
velopment in her state. 

Photos rarely used here. Most illustra- 
tions are graphs, charts and maps sent in 
by contributor. At present there is no pay- 
ment for material. Miss Eunice Gram, As- 
sistant Editor here, assured us they hoped 
to be able to pay in the very near future. 

Johnson Publishing Co., 1820 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 16, publishes Ebony, 
Tan, Jet and Hue. We talked to Mr. John- 
son just after he and most of his staff had 
returned from Las Vegas after attending 
the grand opening of the Moulin Rouge 
Hotel, the first interracial hotel in that city. 
And most definitely they brought back a 
picture story for Ebony. 

Ebony, which is a frank imitation of 
Life, uses material and photo-stories of the 
quality and scope of the latter magazine. 
July issue of Ebony has a lead story by Roy 
Wilkins, who was named executive secre- 
tary of the NAACP. Another story in the 
same issue was “Problems of Blond Ne- 
groes,” showing how they receive prejudice 
from both sides of the color line. An ex- 
ample of a story which affects Negroes, 
though is not about them, would be a story 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, its history and 
background, since its recent decision on 
segregation in schools touches on the life of 
every Negro. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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By Patricia Young 





> VER WATCHED A television camera at 
work? Watched it swing from one sub- 
ject to another, roll back for a longshot, 
then move in for a close-up of a musician’s 
hands? You never see the confusion of sets. 
props, booms, directors and advertising 
backgrounds. Yet you probably don’t argue 
with what you see, but accept the producer’s 
judgment in choosing what he feels is neces- 
sary to your enjoyment of the show. Suppose 
your eye was constantly confused with 
everything the producer sees—-people roam- 
ing around the stage, coils of wire, card- 
board backdrops, sound effects, and so on. 
Pretty soon you’d become annoyed and dis- 
tracted. 


You Are The Camera 

In the writing of dialogue you are both 
camera and producer. You select the scenes 
your reader sees and hears. If you offer him 
too detailed a canvas or skim over some- 
thing he’s beginning to enjoy you lose him. 

Very often beginning writers concentrate 
on a relatively unimportant scene and then 
pass lightly over another which should have 
been developed. Here’s an example from a 
class assignment I gave some years ago. It 
is a story about a young, engaged couple 
who broke up because of the man’s constant 
jealousy. One scene elaborately described a 
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dance and some dialogue between the two 
principal characters—John and Maria. 





“Love me, darling?” John whispered, 
holding her close as they danced. 

Maria touched his cheek gently with her 
own. “Of course I do, silly. I love you more 
than anything in the world.” They were 
playing “Sympathy,” a song she remem- 
bered from various high school proms and 
the memory engulfed her like a soft pink 
cloud. 

John smiled down at her possessively. 
“You're too beautiful,” he announced sud: 
denly. “Everyone is watching us.” 

“It’s my new dress,” she dimpled. “I feel 
like Jezebel.” 

“Jezebel in scarlet velvet,” he teased her. 
“but watch out! The villain is about to 
enter. See that man over by the door? The 
tall, handsome one in the dark suit? He 
hasn’t stopped staring at you since he came 
in five minutes ago.” 

Maria turned, then blushed and lost the 
beat of the melody. “It’s Michael!” she 
gasped. “Michael Painter. I haven’t seen 
him since J left Trenton five years ago.” 


Four pages later, after Maria introduced 


Michael to John, after the two dance and 
chat, Maria returns to John and there i 
further dialogue. 


“Another of your old flames?” John asked 
quietly. 

Maria’s cheeks were flushed. “No, not 
really.” 

‘What do you mean—not really? Was he 
or wasn’t he?” 











ry on Dialogue 


Forget about the weather! Dialogue 
must be selective, like everything else 
in a story, says this successful novelist. 

















“Please don’t raise your voice,” Maria “Well was he or wasn’t he?” John de- 
. the two said coldly. “You don’t own me, you know.” manded angrily. “From the way you fell all 
asia They quarrelled bitterly on the way home, over him I figured he was at least the one 
. exchanging wild accusations, not only about you were engaged to.” 
ispered, her relationship with Michael, but about all Maria sat stiff and annoyed. “John, I’ve 
the men she had ever known. told you before that Michael and I grew up 
rith her : . eas . together. The man I was engaged to was 
What’s wrong with this dialogue? First 8 ea = 
uu more z a ; Tom Weston. And I resent your antagonistic 
y were of all, it doesn’t tell us anything about John attitude toward all my men friends. Michael 
remem- and Maria. Secondly, there’s no develop- must have noticed it.” 
ms and ment, and as one goes further into the story, “Yes, I’m jealous,” John agreed. “What 
ft pink the reader finds out that Michael doesn’t = wouldn’t be when he sees his fiancee 
. . issing an old school friend ?” 
ateita even figure—he never comes in again. Yet, : - ‘ ’ 
d a finally, when we come to the climax, the , B Es ae ee Pag aol 
quarrel, the whole scene, is cramped into could you be so small and despicable?” 
“T feel one sentence. In short, the camera of the 
2 tol writer's eye dwelt extensively on the wrong (And so on as the quarrel develops.) 
out to scene. Here at least the reader has something to 
A The get his teeth into—a quarrel between two 
? He Let’s Shoot It Over lovers as against trivial details of a dance, 
hae Let’s try to put everything in proper per- the meeting of an old friend and the ex- 
et the spective, condensing the ballroom scene and changes they are likely to make. Remember, 
” she highlighting the quarrel. no amount of patching or clever dialogue 
seen can put right the mistake of highlighting the 
a The dan thing that Maria had 
» se ay a on + nse wrong part of a scene or the wrong part of 
oducec meeting with Michael Painter. Of course, a conversation. 
ce and Maria had known that she should not have 
here is appeared so pleased to see him, understand- Wherever It Is, It Must Be Important 
ing John’s unreasonable jealousy, but it was ’ 
too late now. As they drove home that night, Therefore, at the outset of any story, it 
asked the quarrel started. “Another one of your is necessary to select the important subjects 
ai gy Sete he — aye a for your dialogue. Whether the conversation 
: Marin cranes and marmured a noncom. is at the breakfast table, ball game, confer- 
as he mittal, “Perhaps.” ence room or across a back fence, the writer 
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alone must determine when and where the 
spotlight must rest and for how long. 
Examine any breakfast-table scene. Conver- 
sation might include comments on the 
weather, food, health, clothes, last night’s 
party and the fact that the plumber is com- 
ing. How does the writer determine what to 
leave in and what to throw away? Your 
plot, of course, does much to help in the de- 
cision. Say it’s about a young, immature 
secretary who married her boss on his way 
up. After five years of marriage she feels 
that she is losing him to a more sophisti- 
cated woman. You know also that she is not 
a good housekeeper and prefers to look 
upon herself as an artist. 


Slip In The Setting 


The fact that you set your scene at a 
breakfast table does not alter the above 
facts. You do not need to bother unneces- 
sarily with typical breakfast conversation, 
but merely to remind your reader subtly 
that they are at a breakfast table. This 
scene given in dialogue might sound some- 
thing like this: 


Mary Carter surreptitiously removed a 
hair curler and smiled apologetically across 
the breakfast table at her husband. “TI really 
must make an appointment with the hair- 
dresser today. I meant to go last Friday but 
Maud wanted me to see the new exhibition 
of French watercolors. And I’m glad I did, 
really. It was fascinating.” 


John Alden did not look up from his 
newspaper, but instead reached across for 
more bacon from the dish. ‘Wish you’d 
thought about it yesterday. You knew the 
Barker’s were coming to dinner.” 


Mary laughed nervously, “I know, dar- 
ling, but Mrs. Barker was so sweet—and she 
loved my painting. She said it was whimsi- 
cal. That’s what you used to call me, wasn’t 
it? You said I was like a little elf darting 
about the office.” She bit her lip and 
touched her hair again. “Maybe I should let 
Henri give me a gold rinse. He’s always 
suggesting it.” 

John pushed his coffee cup toward her. 
“Not so much cream this time,” he said. 

She smiled as though she found the sim- 
ple request enormously gratifying. “Shall I 
let him give me a rinse?” she queried 
anxiously. 

“Its up to you,” John replied wearily. 
*You’ve let him do everything else with it.” 


So far we have established several facts 
throughout our dialogue. (a) It takes place 
at breakfast. (b) Mary is conscious of her 
slovenly appearance. (c) She is aware of her 
husband’s displeasure and is now anxious to 
please him. (d) John is annoyed that Mary 
looked a mess when the Barker’s came to 
dinner. (e) Mary once worked for her hus- 
band. (f) She paints. 


Leave Out The Weather 


Let’s presume, then, that you’re satisfied 
so far and want to move on with the plot, 
which is that Mary suspects her husband of 
seeing another woman. Although the con- 
versation at the breakfast table is likely to 
continue at length about various things, the 
writer does not consider them important to 
the story. (Talk of laundry, plumbers, the 
weather, etc.) So, we summarize a short 
time element with a few words or one single 
line. 


Later, as John finished his third cup of 
coffee and prepared to leave for the office, 
he said, “I won’t be home for dinner to- 
night, Mary. I have to drive out to look 
over the Benson property.” 


The reader accepts the writer’s word that 
some ten minutes have elapsed and knows 
that nothing of importance has been said. 
We can therefore continue with our dia- 
logue. 


Mary’s face clouded momentarily, but she 
forced a smile to her lips. “Oh, I wasn’t ex- 
pecting you, John. I’d planned to go to a 
concert with Maud. This is Thursday, 
isn’t it?” 

He met her eyes questioningly, but found 
them wide and innocent. “Yes, its Thurs- 
day. What about it?” 

“I hate Thursdays,” she said evasively, 
sweeping the crumbs into a small heap by 
the side of the table. “Sometimes I wish I 
was still at the office. At least I’d be with 
you.” 

John frowned his annoyance, “A Vice 
President doesn’t have his wife working for 
him. Now be a good girl and enjoy your 
painting.” 


Weeks Pass in One Sentence 


Supposing now you wish to wind up this 
dialogue and transport your reader to an- 
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other scene in John’s office later that after- 
noon, Summary takes you there again, as 
follows: 


All that afternoon John kept hearing 
Mary’s words, “This is Thursday, isn’t it? 
I hate Thursdays.” Could she possibly sus- 
pect? 


Still following the writer’s camera, the 
reader accepts as passed all the remainder of 
the breakfast-table conversation and any- 
thing else that might have been said dur- 
ing the morning and up until we stop the 
camera again. Summary can condense even 
longer periods of time. After telling Mary 




































































.- John Alden did net look up from his paper— 





to enjoy her painting, we could even con- 
tinue like this: 
John knew that it was only a-question of 
time before he would have to tell Mary 
about Carol, but he kept putting it off. 


But, as the weeks passed it became in- 
creasingly difficult to face her. 


This time we have established the passing 
of weeks and the writer is free to turn the 
camera upon another scene or return to the 
same scene much later. 

So far, we’ve made one discovery about 
dialogue. The importance of using it in the 
right place—the dramatic or even ordinary 
spots in your story where some vital ex- 
change of conversation is made which fur- 
thers your story. We’ve also seen how to 
condense those parts of a conversation 
which are unimportant to your story. But 
what else is dialogue meant to do? 


The Tongue Must Fit 
Obviously, speech is a very personal thing 
and dialogue should fit characters with as 
much individuality as their names and their 
(Continued on page 76) 
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CONCENTRATION 


‘¢T TAKES EIGHT years of training to 

make a doctor, but no one thinks of 
writing as a drudging job. You have to 
develop a special set of muscles in order 
to write, just as you do in doing anything 
else that you haven’t done before. Practice 
does it.” 

What she had just said put into a nut- 
shell Lowney Handy’s basic attitude about 
writing, and, with these principles relent- 
lessly in mind, she runs a colony for young 
writers at Marshall, Illinois, about 8 miles 
from the Indiana border. 

The Handy Colony is a unique experi- 
ment. The students who come here, live 
and work at the place entirely free of 
charge. “All I demand,” Lowney says, 
“is that they are willing to give up all their 
time to writing and follow the course of 
study which I have laid out.” 

Those who can accept these conditions 
can stay at the Colony indefinitely, those 
can’t either leave of their own accord or 
get booted by Lowney. 

Financially, the Colony is made possible 
by the contributions of three people. James 
Jones, whom Lowney helped while he was 
writing “From Here To Eternity” gave 
$65,000 of the income from his novel to 
the funds of the Colony. Lowney’s hus- 
band, Harry, regularly contributes $400 a 
month from his salary as the Manager of 
a Robinson, Illinois, oil refinery, and Low- 
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ney chips in various sums from time to 
time. The Colony was incorporated as a 
non-profit organization in January, 1952. 
Lowney is President, Jones Vice-President, 
and Harry Secretary-Treasurer. Those who 
come to study at the Colony are dubbed 
Associate Members, with no financial con- 
tribution asked. 

The Colony is Lowney Handy’s life-long 
dream come true. As long as she can re- 
member, writers and writing have been a 
religion with Lowney—James Jones was by 
ho means her first protege. 


The Farm Girl Plus 


Born in Kentucky, she was transplanted 
to Marshall (population 3300) at the age 
of four, where her father was in local 
government undefeated for twenty-two 
years. Here, or in the nearby town of 
Robinson where she and Harry Handy, 
whom she married at the age of twenty- 
two, make their permanent home, she has 
lived all her life. During recent years 
she has traveled widely but she does not 
want to leave Robinson permanently. 

Lowney would be an unusual person 
anywhere, but here, in the middle of the 
cornbelt, she really comes as a surprise, She 
is a strange combination of the down-to- 
earth farm girl, she likes to think she is, 
and the woman of sophistication who has 
travelled widely through books and ex- 
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No third degree methods here 


(except an occasional slap in the face) 
but plenty of work and discipline. 


By Marianne Besser 


perience. Her conversation and her book- 
shelves show reading on a wide variety of 
subjects, and her philosophy includes a 
touch of everything from Christianity to 
Yoga. Above all she is imbued with a 
strong sense of destiny which probably ac- 
counts for much of the force of her con- 
victions and the magnetism of her person- 
ality. Making writers, she feels, is her job 
in life. This she has to do, no matter how 
tired she gets of it at times. 

Lowney is an attractive grey haired 
woman in her late forties, but during a 
regular working day, she displays the en- 
ergy of a fifteen-year-old. Dressed in jeans 
and sports shirt, she pops up everywhere at 
the Colony at once, discussing a manuscript 
with one of the students, answering one of 
the many letters of inquiry she receives, 
cooking for Jones, who makes his home 
close to the Colony, or whatever has to be 
done at the time. 

She talks willingly and with fire, and 
always the large brown eyes animate her 
entire face. As you meet her there is 
never a moment of strangeness. (She had 
me wrapped up in a discussion about 
women and writing before I knew I had 
arrived). 

Strong individualists, who don’t see eye 
to eye with Lowney, would have a hard 
time getting along with her. If she feels 
any of her convictions, especially those on 


writing, under attack, she quickly rallies 
all her weapons of defence, including a 
sharp and voluble tongue, and in her 
angry eyes you can see a threat of force. 
Lowney herself has written both poetry 
and prose and hopes to go back to it when 
she has done with the Colony, which 
she threatens will be in two years. “I am 
sick to death of writers,” she says, with the 
fleeting and airy bit of self contradiction 
that, on her, is a grace, “and I want to do 
my own work.” 


A Natural Born Teacher 


There is no doubt that Lowney is a 
natural born teacher, and as such, a person 
who gets great creative satisfaction from 
shaping and molding others. This even 
applied to her husband Harry. As he him- 
self said, “At first Lowney was interested 
only in improving my chances—the writing 
came later.” 

However that may be, writing is now 
and has been for a long time her major 
interest in life. Over the years she has 
read just about every book on technique, 
(including our own old friend Woodford), 
even though she is strongly against the use 
of such books during the actual process of 
writing. By now she has discarded all other 
theories and uses only her own methods 
Long before Jones came along, Lowney 
had collected around her some young peo- 
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ple in the locality who wanted to write. 
By working with them, using trial and error 
methods, her present plan congealed. At 
the Colony she can put her methods to 
test on a larger scale, in surroundings 
which she feels favorable for her program. 


Enter Through Beech Street Lane 


Physically, the Colony is an ideal place 
for the rigorous schedule thrust on the 
students. For those who like the idea of 
writing in a quiet country retreat, the con- 
verted cowpatch, for such it is, would 
seem like a writer’s paradise. 

The grounds of the Colony, fenced in by 
a white board fence, are right at the edge 
of Marshall—' mile off the main route. 
As you pass through the gate which Jones 
has labeled with army humor “The Last 
Retreat,” a gravel path divides the Colony 
from Jones’ one and a half acres, where he 
has built a lovely redwood and limestone 
house, designed, inside and out, by the 
architecturally talented Harry Handy. 

Ever since he came into their lives, dur- 
ing the seven hard years of writing From 
Here to Eternity, Jones has been considered 
a member of the Handy family. Lowney 
and Harry are childless, and in a sense one 
might think of Jones as their adopted son. 
The relationship is one of mutual sharing, 
respect, and companionship. Jones does not 
take any part in the Colony’s activities, 
but he still works closely with Lowney in 
whose basic ideas he has complete faith. 

The grounds of the Colony proper have 
changed considerably since the day Harry 
Handy’s mother turned over her five-acre 
cowpatch to the younger Handys. In those 
days writers were harbored in tents, and 
there were few trees to shade them from 
the Illinois summer sun. Today, young 
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oak, elm, maple and pine trees, and many 
other varieties, make the entire grounds 
cool and shady. 

Pine barracks, each with five dormitory 
rooms complete with bed, desk, typewriter, 
now take the place of tents. The Colony 
has two trailers equipped with all necessi- 
ties, sink, sofa, shower, in which the rare, 
persistent student can survive the winter. 
Most of the students come only for the 
summer months. 


The Architect 


Harry Handy, who is as proud of the 
Colony as its other two officers, laid out 
the Blueprint for the entire grounds and 
did much of the labor himself, with the 
help of some of the writers. He still works 
around the colony with a hoe and shovel 
and finds this a welcome relaxation from 
his executive job. 

The central building is “The Ramada” 
a Spanish word for “roof with no walls,” 
which aptly describes this structure flanked 
on one side by a large, pear-shaped swim- 
ming pool using run-off rainwater. The 
Ramada has an enormous screened-in din- 
ing area, with a long wooden table and 
bench, a fireplace for cool evenings, and 
plenty of bookshelves. This is where the 
students eat and come together for the 
social moments the day allows. Part of 
The Ramada has a kitchen equipped with 
all modern conveniences from ice-box to 
washer where the boys, (so far they are all 
boys), cook and wash their socks. Lowney 
has taught them all the rudiments of cook- 
ing so they can be self-sufficient. 

From The Ramada brickwalks, laid 
mostly by the students themselves, radiate 
towards the barracks, trailers, and to the 
pine-knoll at the end of the grounds. Ac- 
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commondations are for twelve students, 
but using tents, Lowney has sometimes had 
close to twenty. She insists, however, that 
each student have his own room (or tent 
for that matter). “A writer must be alone,” 
she says. 

Those who come here must come with a 
novel already inside of them, for here ex- 
perience ends and work begins. There is 
nothing in the schedule to allow for dis- 
traction from the Colony’s main drive—“get 
going and write.” 

“T always tell them, whenever you think 
of any personal problems, just keep in 
mind a shelf of books with your name on 
it,” Lowney says. 


Faulkner, Hemingway and Fitzgerald 


The pivot of Lowney’s method is copy- 
ing. All the students, unless they are well 
into a novel, must copy regularly every 
morning before they start writing. By copy- 
ing she means just that—sitting down with 
a published story, and copying it word for 
word and comma for comma. 

It is this part of her method which 
works as a selecting process at the start, 
and scares off any individualist who can’t 
see the value of such an humbling task, or 
those who can’t stand the real drudgery 
of this part of the schedule. 

And nobody can get out of it! Lowney 
is convinced of the value of copying as a 
discipline and a study of technique. “Usu- 
ally,” she says, “when those boys come here 
they are full of ego. And when something 
is wrong with their writing it’s always the 
ego showing through. Copying develops 
concentration and forgetfulness. I have 
these students copy until they have learned 
to concentrate and sit at their typewriters 
every day. 
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“Copying fine fiction teaches a great deal 
about technique—subtleties of style and 
characterization are stored away in their 
subconscious while they copy. Later, in 
doing their own writing, they find they 
have acquired tools of technique they never 
consciously learned.” 

With this in mind she has selected a copy- 
ing schedule for beginners. Everyone must 
copy certain stories word for word before 
they are accepted at the Colony. Each story 
is selected as an example of technical vir- 
tuosity : 

A Rose for Emily—William Faulkner 

Ears of Johnnie Bear—John Steinbeck 

Babylon Revisited—Scott Fitzgerald 

Snows of Kilimanjaro—Ernest Heming- 

way 

Winter—Dorothy McCleary 

Downward Path to Wisdom—Katherine 

Anne Porter 

Art & Isadore—John Dos Passos 

Snow Silent Snow—Conrad Aiken 

That Will Be Fine—William Faulkner 

She also uses parts of Great Gatsby, The 
Sun Also Rises, For Whom the Bells Toll, 
and Selections from Faulkner. 

There is nothing new in this idea of 
copying. Painters have copied the masters 
throughout the centuries, to learn tech- 
niques, and as a discipine. 

The hardest problem with beginners has 
always been discipline. Lowney is the first 
to realize that those who are on their way, 
who have mastered the problem of dis- 
cipline, don’t need her or the copying. 


From Skits To Novel 


When it comes to writing—Lowney is 
fairly liberal about the approach. If the 
boys want to plan their book with an out- 
line, okay, if they know what they are do- 
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ing—but she encourages what she calls 
“writing in skits.” Since most of her stu- 
dents are young and pliable, and are con- 
vinced of the rightness of Lowney’s judg- 
ments, they follow this method. 

“A book,” Lowney says, “must grow like 
a baby, you can’t plan it beforehand, That’s 
why novels are best written as a series of 
skits and then woven together. That way 
a writer can draw from his life.” 

By skits she means various related epi- 
sodes which a writer may recollect as he 
sits brooding over his typewriter. As the 
book is put together, the various skits are 
woven into one homogenous whole. 

One of her earlier protégés, Willard 
Lindsay, had a story published in Ladies 
Home Journal which was written this way. 
It was called “A Busy Day” (September 
1949). 

It was through her experience with Wil- 
lard that Lowney hit on the value of writ- 
ing in skits. She had taken him down to 
Florida for the winter so he could get away 
from home problems and write. One day 
he just felt like giving up, but she said 
“Tl bet you my car that you'll have sold a 
story by December.” 

Every day they went for walks on the 
beach. Tossing shells back into their ocean- 
bed, Willard would tell of incidents about 
his childhood. She’d pick one here and 
there and say, put that into a story—and 
so “A Busy Day” was born. 

This approach may not work for all, but 
for those who come to learn from her, it is 
the method Lowney emphasizes. She feels 
that if an author plans a book too rigidly, 
he may lose his characters. “We get inside 
our people, thinking of their conflicts, their 
drives, their problems, If you put two people 
with opposite characters into the same situa- 
tion, a story is bound to develop. Let the 
characters be free to do what comes natu- 
rally.” 


6:30 Bugle Call 


The day at the Handy Colony begins at 
6:30 After a cup of coffee (“You write 
best on an empty stomach”) the boys take 
to their typewriters for their share of copy- 
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ing—varying from half an hour all the way 
through the morning, depending on how 
they are coming along. They usually write 
until noon, and then gather for lunch at 
the Ramada. 

You won’t find any talk about writing, 
if you eavesdrop at their luncheon or din. 
ner sessions. Lowney positively forbids talk 
on writing around the Colony—she doesn’t 
want students to talk themselves out of 
their material. Altogether she prefers that 
the students keep much to themselves. 
“Good writing comes out of feeling you are 
living on a desert island.” 

After lunch no more writing—no matter 
how creative you feel. “Too much mental 
work is no good” is her thought on this— 
“it must be balanced with physical work.” 

And so in the afternoon you will find the 
boys scattered around the ground in soli- 
tary tasks—weeding, laying brick walks, 
pruning trees, fixing the plumbing—or 
whatever else needs to be done. 

Dinner at 5:30, and then back to their 
monastic cell for some reading if they wish. 
Everyone has to hit the sack by 8:00 o’clock 
-—~and no exceptions here either. Early to 
bed and early to rise is part of her theory 
and program and the boot to him who 
doesn’t follow it. 


No Time For Guitars 

When Life gave Lowney a write-up four 
years ago, they had a cozy looking photo of 
Jones, Lowney, and some of the students 
equipped with a guitar for a sing-song eve- 
ning. I saw no evidence of such sociability 
during my stay and asked Lowney about 
it. She laughed—“They created the pic- 
ture to make it look more friendly.” 

Real social activity between the students 
is rare. Loneliness and isolation is encour- 
aged. Most of the students who stay stick 
pretty close to the Colony. They are allowed 
to go into Marshall for an occasional] movie 
—a till in the Ramada is always filled with 
petty cash—but any fraternizing with local 
girls or refreshments at local bars are 
strictly out. 

The town is small and Lowney has to 
watch her own reputation and that of 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The potential market for self-help pieces 
includes almost any type of magazine. Here is a selected 
market list and some advice on giving . . . 


advice 


LIGHT 


with a 


TOUCH 


By Carol Madison 


Pp THROUGH ALMOST any issue of any 
popular magazine today and you will 
find at least one such title as “Ten Ways To 
Beat Boredom” by Jack Harrison Pollack 
(Family Circle, 7/55), “How To Enjoy 
Your Job” by Norman Carlisle (Cornet, 
11/54), or “Do You Nag Your Children?” 
by Dorothy Van Ark (Parents, 6/55). 
Editors like these pieces because they know 
that their readers’ first interest is in them- 
selves. People want to know how to get 
more fun out of life, how to be popular, 
how to get rich, how to stay healthy, how 
to bring up their children—how to any and 
everything you can think of. 

You don’t have to travel to the ends of 
the earth, secure interviews with heroes, 
statesmen or beauty queens, or even fre- 
quent your local library, to write such 
articles. Whether you are eighteen or eighty, 
you will find a complete reference library of 
useful ideas, facts and illustrations right in 
your head—never more than arm’s length 
from your fingertips—when you sit down to 
write. 

I wrote, and sold, articles of this type 
for a year and a half without giving a 


thought to how I did it or why. Just out 
of school, I chose as my field the juvenile 
self-improvement piece. I collected $10 to 
$20 checks for a single afternoon’s or 
evening’s work with such subjects as “Is 
Your Piggy Bank Underweight?” (Girls 
Today 11/25/51), “It’s Fun to Save” (Up- 
ward 12/30/51), and “When Mother is 
Sick” (Upward 10/12/52). Had I been 
older and had I had more experience with 
life itself, I could as easily have collected 
far larger checks from slick markets with 
a wider variety of subjects. 


Tips From Editors 


But I did have some help from editors. 
When I queried them on an idea, one thing 
they always said was “give it the light 
touch.” What they wanted was that elusive 
quality which catches the reader’s attention 





Carol Madison has sold self-help articles to 
many of the leading women’s magazines as 
well as to minor markets. She also writes a 
vocational guidance column and is a feature 
writer for The Cimbelite. 
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and holds him fast until he puts down the 
magazine convinced that what he has been 
told is a darn good idea. 

I took that light touch and the checks that 
went with it very much for granted until I 
got my first rejection. Wrote a Ladies’ Home 
Journal editor, “You have tackled a very 
difficult subject. (How teen-agers can avoid 
being carried away by the sometimes not- 
too-wise ideas of a crowd.) It is extremely 
necessary to write your article without seem- 
ing preachy, prudish or stern.” 

Even then I might have tossed that piece, 
without another thought, into the drawer 
every author reserves for homesick manu- 
scripts, but the letter suggested a revision: 
“I would like to see this piece handled from 
the point of view of ‘it’s a challenge’ instead 


of ‘you must’.” 


Without A Pointing Finger 


It’s a challenge! I read and reread what 
I had written, and suddenly I knew that my 
beginner’s luck had run out. This was no 
good, and I hadn’t the foggiest idea why. 
Fortunately I had a friend who was a far 
more experienced writer than I. From her 
I learned my first important lesson in 
achieving a light touch: viewpoint. 

Originally, my article began: 


Does your blood boil when you hear teen- 
agers condemned as reckless and irresponsi- 











“Do you nag your children?” 





ble? Of course, it does! As an age group 
you’ve got a lot more freedom than your 
parents had, and it’s not your fault if a few 
members of that group misinterpret liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. But what 
about yourself? How often have you been 
dragged along on some jaunt you didn’t 
like because somebody who would get your 
vote for “Most Obnoxious” holds a peculiar 
fascination for your pals? How often have 
you yielded to some little temptation and 
then wished desperately that you hadn’t? 
How often have you accepted some dare 
rather than face the disapproval of your 
friends? 


This paragraph contained nothing but 
direct accusation: you, you, you! My re- 
vised version—which sold—set forth the 
same thoughts very differently: 


Trouble always starts in the most innocent 
way. Your parents shake their heads over a 
newspaper account of an accident in which 
two teen-agers were killed and three criti- 
cally injured. Wild driving? Probably, but 
that would never be you—or could it? Let’s 
take a peek behind the headlines and see 
how that wild ride got started. 


Only one sentence here points directly to 
the reader, and that assumes that the reader 
is not guilty. The words “or could it?” are 
conditional. By suggesting a “peek behind 
the headlines” I open the way for a third- 
person story about a girl named Lucy who 
could be the reader, but isn’t of course, and 
show just how she got dragged along where 
she didn’t want to go by missing her cues to 
say “no.” 


A Hypothetical Mary 


Here are two more examples from the 
same article where the use of the third-per- 
son viewpoint or of the conditional tense 
took the preachiness out of my story. If you 
want to test yourself, try rewording the 
original your own way before looking at my 
revision. 


The crowd is no wiser than the people in 
it; yet, everyone leans on it. If you are smart 
you can be the one with your feet on the 
ground holding the others up. Here’s how to 
do it. 

Get yourself a reliable set of values first. 
If you have any doubts about what is right, 
wise or safe, discuss them not with your 
friends who have no more experience than 
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you, but with someone older—parents, min- 
ister or teachers. 


This not only is a direct command; it 
contains the implication that neither the 
reader nor her friends are very smart. Re- 
vised, it read: 


The crowd is no wiser than the people in 
it; yet, everyone leans on it. If you are smart 
you can be the one with your feet on the 
ground holding the others up. Mary is that 
kind of girl. She is president of her class and 
has that air of easy self-confidence that just 
naturally makes people turn to her. When 
she has doubts about what is right, or wise, 
or safe, she doesn’t run to Sally or Betty Lou 
for the answer. She discusses her problem 
with someone older and more experienced 
who can help her to see all sides of it and 
find the right answer. 


Note that I established Mary as a popular 
girl. Lots of girls may be good, but goodness 
is seldom an end in itself. The approval of 
others is far more important—especially to 
young people. In bringing out the idea of 
going to someone older for advice, I stress 
the benefit of broader experience without 
taking the responsibility for the solution 
away from the reader. 


Do you sometimes wish your parents would 
be more strict, or do you think they are too 
strict? Do you fret because you are not al- 
ways allowed to do what the crowd does? 
Either way you probably have more inde- 
pendence than you can handle. You are 
using the crowd for a crutch—letting it make 
your decisions for you instead of standing on 
your own two feet. 


Diplomatic Words 


Here again is direct accusation. It is made 
worse by the questions which tempt the 
reader to an admission that is then used 
against her. By changing “probably” to 
“maybe” a totally different effect is created: 


Do you sometimes wish your parents 
would be more strict, or do you think they 
are too strict? Do you fret because you are 
not always allowed to do what the crowd 
does? Maybe you have more independence 
than you can handle. Maybe you are using 
the crowd for a crutch—letting it make 
your decisions for you instead of standing on 
your own two feet. 


“Maybe” is only suggestive; it invites the 
reader to continue her self-examination. 


“Perhaps”, “possible”, “sometimes”, “if”, 
and “ever” are all good cushions when 
“you” must be used in connection with 
something undesirable. Going back to the 
first example for a moment, note how the 
whole spirit of this opening could have been 
changed by replacing “How often” with 
“Did you ever”. 

It is best to reserve “you” for desirable 
qualities: “If you are a good student, you 
will want—”, “As a wise mother you know 
that—”, “Save regularly, and you will find 
that—” The command is still there, but it 
is combined with a compliment or a prom- 
ise of reward. One very successful user of 
“you” in giving advice is Susan Bennett 
Holmes, whose “How To Be A Girl” ap- 
pears regularly in Woman’s Day. If you are 
a devotee of this viewpoint, her feature will 
repay careful study. 


“I” For Adults 


For adult markets, the first-person view- 
point is popular. It lends authenticity: “I 
am a parent, and this worked with my chil- 
dren.” Also it makes possible the personal 
touch. 


To sell to a top-paying market, the self- 
help piece must contain something which 
the editor could not get from a staff-writer. 
Sometimes this is a new solution to a prob- 
lem, but more often it is simply a clever 
personal touch which adds color and inter- 
est to a familiar set of rules. Grady Johnson 
achieved this in “We Revived the Lost Art 
of Calling,” which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor and was reprinted in 
Reader’s Digest (12/54). Only two para- 
graphs toward the end contain any direct 
advice. The rest of the article reads like an 
account of a personal experience which the 
reader can take or leave as he likes but 
which he won’t put down without finishing! 

Just one word of warning here: “we” 
should always refer to you, the writer, not 
to your reader. It may refer to the whole 
category of homo sapiens if it is sympathetic 
in tone: “We would not deliberately hurt 
anyone’s feelings; yet, sometimes we—”’ 
However, when “we” becomes a disguise 
for “you”—as with the first-grade teacher 
who says, “Now, we don’t talk in class, do 
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we?”’—it’s time for a change to the third 
n. 

I like the third person. In a recent article 
for a business magazine (still on the edi- 
tor’s desk as I write this), I dealt with the 
problems of a supervisor in instructing his 
employes. The incidents illustrating each 
point came both from experience and from 
observation, but some disguise seemed de- 
sirable to present identification. I recounted 
all of them in the third person, dramatizing 
the incidents and naming my problem em- 
ployes—just for fun—after some recent hur- 
ricanes: Alice, Barbara, Carol, Dolly, Edna, 
and Florence. 

For one of my juvenile markets, I have a 
thirteen-year-old girl Sue, who has most of 
the problems of adolescence, and her 
nineteen-year-old brother Ted, who offers 
advice. These stories are not fiction. (If I 
haven’t switched from dramatization to nar- 
ration by the top of page 2, my story comes 
back for revision.) 

Yet, I know this pair as well as any nov- 
elist knows his hero and heroine. This makes 
it easy for me to do a switch on any idea I 
get and have two sales instead of one. I 
write one article as a take-off on whatever 
suggested the idea to me, and another as a 
Sue-and-Ted story. The advice is the same, 
but the trimmings are different. 


Always Sympathetic 


The lesson in viewpoint for a light touch 
can be summed up this way: personal or 
impersonal, viewpoint must be sympathetic. 
It should never say to the reader, “You’re 
wrong. Here’s how to do it right.” Rather it 
should say, “That’s a tough problem. Have 
you thought of trying this?” 


Dramatization 

Once I had learned that lesson, I began 
to watch for what else might contribute to 
a light touch. Dramatization is effective. 
“Keep It Neat”, my first Sue-and-Ted story, 
which appeared in Twelve-Fifteen two 
years ago and has since been reprinted seven 
times, made heavy use of dramatization: 


“Oh!” cries Sue in exasperation. “‘Noth- 
ing wastes time like a lost sock.” She can 
hear her brother, Ted, downstairs at break- 
fast ahead of her. In a few minutes he will 








be in the car blowing the horn for her to 
hurry. He hates it when she makes him late 
for work, but if she can’t find that pink sock, 
she will have to change everything she 
planned to wear. 


Desperately she plunges into her drawer 
again. Her bulldozer foray turns up an 
assortment of socks, gloves, scarves, a pile of 
freshly laundered handkerchiefs (neatly 
folded and stacked by her mother), a brace- 
let she thought she had lost, a light bulb 
{whatever is that doing here?), a Savings 
Bond, and some old letters, but no pink 
sock! 

Could this be you? It could be lots of 
people we know—many of them older than 
you. 


Having been trapped occasionally, as a 
reader, by something I thought was fiction, 
but which turned out to be a lecture, I con- 
sider it a point of honor not to carry drama- 
tization too far without a bit of author in- 
jection to show the reader what he is really 
getting. Also, I have found that it is more 
forceful to present advice in direct form 
rather than as a dialogue between charac- 
ters even if one of them is supposedly giving 
the advice to another. 


Write For The Reader On The Bus 


Words are a writer’s raw material, and 
no writer needs to be told that vocabulary 
can make or break the light touch. The 
reader who is riding on a bus or curled up 
in bed is in no position to check on the 
meaning of “cachinnate”, “valetudinary”, 
“mellifluous”, or “nigrescence”, Words, like 
fractions, need to be reduced to their sim- 
plest forms for easy comprehension. The 
engineer doesn’t say 32/64 when he means 
1%, and he finds 4/79 every bit as accurate 
as 32/632. So it is with words. 


I do most of my work with a Thesaurus 
and an Elementary Dictionary containing 
only 38,500 words. Whenever I am in doubt 
about the familiarity of a given word to the 
average, casual reader, I check this diction- 
ary. If the word is there, I use it, unless the 
meaning suggests some simpler, equally ex 
pressive term. If the word is not there, : 
check the Thesaurus for a more commonly 
understood word or phrase. 

Far from limiting my vocabulary, I find 
that this simple dictionary encourages me to 
use such words as “blatant”, “delineate” 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU 
‘TO TEACH ME TO WRITE” 


That's the unspoken question in the minds of many 
people who contemplate taking a writing course. 

And that’s the question we're glad to answer here at 
the Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write 
because all of us—from president on down—are active, 
successful writers and editors. And it is our firm belief 
that only writers can teach you to write. 

The records of our students and graduates bear us 
out. And every day we enroll new students who find in 
the Magazine Institute Course something they did not 
know a correspondence course could offer—lively, up-to- 
date, interesting assignments; instruction by competent 
successful writers; individual attention; the discipline o: 
a regular writing schedule; and the freedom and inspira- 
tion of a flexible program. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed 
by the State of New York—is really different. As a 
matter of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and 
editors—men and women who have all held staff posi- 
tions on magazines or in publishing houses, or who have 
earned publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assur- 
ance of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


e6e° . . you might be interested in seeing my article 
. » in Coronet magazine.” 
before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 

- + « Signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, end 
PEARCE . .. advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 

- . + Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS . . . your criticisms were 
helpful i in working out the story. 

. Vogue took the article ... whopping fat 
check i in the mail today.” 

» last criticism wes fine. Helped me sell a novel- 
stte . 

thought poy might like to hear I’ve sold another 
story Sicieh 400 return on my MAGA- 
ZINE INSTITUT E pt san 8 

“ .. since I started this course I’ve sold $376.50 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the’ Magazine 
Institute plan and providing other information of value 
to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive the BEST 
JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi- 
monials from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it NOW 
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Writers of America. 
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and “obsequious”, which I might otherwise 
avoid just to be on the safe side. It has the 
additional advantage of large, easy-to-read 
type, and it excludes those thousands of 
little-used (by me, anyway) scientific terms 
which make looking ordinary words up in a 
Collegiate Dictionary more difficult. 


Can You Laugh At Yourself? 


Humor is also important to the light 
touch. I wish that I could give you a for- 
mula for it, but I cannot. That gentle, 
subtly amusing touch is not something 
which can be found in Roget’s Thesaurus 
or Joe Miller’s Joke Book. It is a way of life. 
It is the ability to see the ridiculousness or 
sometimes the superjustice of a situation 
and to laugh—almost always at oneself— 
where another would get angry. 

The postman hands you a mangled 
manuscript with the explanation that he 
didn’t fold it; he just dropped it in the 
mud. Can you close the door with a 
chuckle? A much-traveled manuscript is 
finally accepted. Do you feel that at last you 
are receiving your due, or can you see some 
clerk telling the editor: “We'll have to take 
this one; I can’t find the return envelope.” 

If you can, then probably you have no 
trouble picturing a piggy bank as needing 
minerals (pennies, nickels and dimes) in its 
diet as the opening for an article on saving. 
You would work an article on getting ahead 
around the idea of a door to success, noting 
that one side is market P-U-S-H and the 
other P-U-L-L. And you would advise a 
young mother that the way to discipline her 
child is to know what is right for him and 
“no” what is wrong. 

This kind of humor is at its best when it 
is a spontaneous, almost unconscious ges- 
ture. If you have a natural gift for it, you 
do not have to add good advice to your 
stuff to make it sell. However, while such a 
gift is somewhat rare, all of us have enough 
of it to enliven our serious pieces. I find the 
best way to cultivate my own feeling for the 
humor in everyday situations is to read 
regularly the work of those everyday humor- 
ists—Parke Cummings, Dick Ashbaugh, 
Robert Yoder and many others who appear 
in such magazines as The Saturday Evening 
Post, This Week and Woman’s Day. 
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Don’t Forget The Facts 


However you achieve it, the light touch 
in a self-help piece should remain just that 
—a touch. It can never be a substitute for 
color, depth and good, sound advice which 
the reader can apply to his own problems. 
Editors call this being concrete. 

Simply because it is so easy to write self- 
help articles from one’s own experience 
right out of one’s head, there is an ever- 
present temptation to gloss over minor facts 
rather than to get up out of one’s chair and 
investigate. What color is a Florida license 
plate? Do tepees have a stick in the middle? 
Are Girl Scout dues a nickel a week? Some- 
times it is possible to skirt around missing 
bits of knowledge by changing the scene— 
moving from Florida to Pennsylvania, using 
igloos instead of tepees, Sunday School in- 
stead of Girl Scouts. Where it is not, I find 
that a phone call to the library will usually 
give me the needed answer in a matter of 
minutes. 

Even more important are those details 
which contribute to the advice you are giv- 
ing. Do you wonder which restaurants offer 
special children’s menus? What type of 
home repair requires special permits or in- 
spection? How to choose a “good” grade of 
grass seed? So will your reader wonder, so 
check and find out—by phone, by letter, by 
interview or by library research. 

The best way to be sure that your piece 
will be concrete is to make an outline of the 
exact points of help you are going to offer 
your reader and at the same time make a 
mental note of why or how each point will 
prove helpful. Many writers preserve this 
enumeration of points right in the finished 
article for added emphasis. 

Self-help ideas are all around us all the 
time. I find that my most saleable ones 
are those sparked by a combination of 
(1) something I do differently from or give 
more attention to than the average reader 
of the magazine for which I am writing, 
and (2) an observable problem which some- 
one else is having. 

Suppose you are awakened around mid- 
night on a cold winter night by someone 
grinding away futilely to get his car out of 
a snowdrift. With the impartial and lucid 
judgment of one snugly tucked under a 
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Cc 
What Can I Do 

Let me answer that by listing the sales | 
made in one market group (the men’s group) 
for two writers in just three days: 

MALE: $200.00; ADVENTURE: $250.00; 
ARGOSY: $50.00 for a filler; SIR: $75.00 for 
two articles, $60.00 for a third; RAILROAD: 
$125.00; DOUBLE ACTION WESTERN: 
$50.00 apiece for two shorts; CABARET: 
$150.00, with a request for a series. TRUE is 
now considering two other pieces by one of these 
writers. COLLIER’S, which paid him $1500.00 
for a full-color article, is interested in another. 
At my request, the Automotive Editor of LOOK 
Magazine flew to Chicago and interviewed him 
concerning a travel series we’re preparing for 
them, plus a string of vignettes. Two book 
houses are ready to bid on the basis of a book 
outline, and he'll do a Cinemascope feature, on 
the side. The same week of these sales, I con- 
tacted the editors at MAN’S CONQUEST, 
JOURNAL OF LIFETIME LIVING, MAN’S 
LIFE, PLAYBOY, and TRAVEL, all of whom want to see his work. 

This is for just two writers, both of whom submitted their work to me after 
reading my ads. But cur other writers were not ignored. A thousand-page novel 
was taken under option by a quality publisher; we learned that one of our clients 
is about to receive Europe’s highest juvenile-book award, and that a book I sold 
in January is being considered as the basis of a national network show. And we 
handled a dozen routine transactions. 

Of particular delight to me is the fact that a novel which I personally edited 
in late 1954 for one of my writers, has just won third prize in the Zondervan 
Publishing House’s International Christian Fiction Contest, out of several hundred 
entries, and will be published later this year. We have several other literary and 
popular novels under serious consideration and are arranging for paperback reprint 
rights on other books. There are so many possible sales in the offing that it looks 
as though a bonanza has struck LWLA! 

These sales, of course, are not miraculous. They are the product of capable 
writers and a hard-working agency, for I believe nobody in the business works 
harder than I do to sell any salable manuscript, whether to the Westerns for lc 
a word or the big-pay slicks for 25c a word. If a manuscript is salable, it goes 
out immediately; two of the above sales were made the day after the scripts arrived 
in my office. When they are not salable I am just as anxious to point out why, 
and to offer my help with the revision. 

If you have unsold manuscripts on hand, or new ones ready to submit, why 
net send them to me? My fees are nominal: $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum 
¥ manuscript, $15.00 for books, including all costs of agenting, whenever salable. 

take the standard 10% agency commission at time of sale and consider you 
thereafter as a professional, entitled to work through the agency on a no-fee basis. 
Professionals: Contact me about handling your work immediately on straight 
10% commission. 

I can’t begin to help you until you write to me and submit your work. When 
you do, I will answer immediately and start to work for your own best interests. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 East 37th Street New York 16, N. Y. 






































































































down comforter, you realize that he is 
simply giving vent to his frustration without 
getting any closer to the solution of his 
problem. Pulling the pillow down around 
your ears, you decide that tomorrow, first 
thing, you’ll write an article telling him just 
how to get out of his predicament. 

If you have ever been caught at the curb 
on just such a cold, black night with noth- 
ing and no one to help you, and if you have 
a trick all your own for getting out of such 
a situation, you’ve got an idea which will 
sell to a man’s magazine, to a woman’s 
magazine and perhaps to a travel magazine 
or a car magazine as well. The only limit 
will be your ability to think up different 
ways of telling the same story. 

If you come from Texas and never be- 
fore saw a snowdrift you can still make the 
sales by interviewing a local garageman and 
drawing out of him his tricks for such a 
situation and specific stories of how they 
worked. It will mean a little research, 
that’s all. 

Since the self-help article depends largely 
upon one’s experience, imagination and in- 
genuity, the market for it is limitless. Below 
are a number of general markets which use 
this kind of material. To this list might be 
added any number of trade, professional, 
sport and hobby magazines whose readers 
can be helped by some specialized knowl- 
edge of your own. 


MARKETS 


Following are some of the markets to 
which Carol Madison has sold. However, 
almost all women’s magazines accept ma- 
terial of this kind, if it is written to fill 
their needs: 


Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Uses inspirational self- 
help articles such as “Keeping Tabs on 
Yourself” in the July issue. Also articles 
slanted to young readers. Lengths should 
be from 1,000—1,200 words, and articles 
should entertain as well as instruct. Pay- 
ment is lc per word and up. Address to 
Editor, Baptist Leader. 


Catholic Home Journal, 220 27th Street, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Buys self-help articles of 
about 1,500 words. They should particu- 
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larly interest home makers and be written 
in a familiar style. Payment is lc per word 
and up. Address to The Editor. 


Christian Advocate, 740 North Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Editor T. Otto Nall 
writes: “We buy self-help articles and use 
them in various lengths. We confine our- 
selves to subjects that have to do with 
Christian experiences. We like the didactic 
and familiar forms.” Two recent articles 
of this type that he liked were “Adopt a 
Family” in the July issue and “How To 
Get Most From the Sermon,” in August. 
Payment is 2c a word and up. 


Faith Today, 70 Elm St., New Canaan, 
Connecticut. Publisher Peter V. Funk 
writes: 

“Our type of ‘self-help’ is along some- 
what specialized lines, for when we go 
into it, it is to use material which will nur- 
ture spiritual growth. We are also inter- 
ested in articles that will help people to 
live a more creative and useful life. 

“We like to keep all of our articles, 200 
words and under. Payment ranges between 
$50 and $100 an article. We think it would 
be good policy for any writer who wishes 
to do this type of article to read back issues 
of Faith Today, so that he may get a feel 
of what we are trying to accomplish.” 


Glamor, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Managing Editor, Kate 
Lloyd says she uses some self-help material. 
Likes anything of interest to young women 
especially to young career women, Subject 
should be handled authoritatively but 
clearly. Titles in recent issues which fall 
under self-help group “Why are Cocktail 
Parties A Menace?” (February 1955), “The 
Voive That Gives You Away” (October 
1955). Length should be 750-2,000 words. 
Payment is $75 and up. Address scripts to 
Mrs. Lloyd. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th Street at 8th 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Bart Sheridan, 
Assistant to the Editor writes: “We would 
consider self-help articles in the field of be- 
havior, careers, family life, etc., provided 
they offer some really practical information 
based on expert qualifications of the writer. 
In fact, some kind of personal experience 
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“.,. LT have a complete file of all occasions, teas, radio 
broadcasts, television appearances... Radio station 
WACO made a recording of the interview . . . television 
WTX also made a picture of the program. 
autograph party at the library was a - able: ae 
e, 
Bookmark, The reat Elf ($2.50) 


“,., When I saw the absolutely wonderful job you had 
done, I was thrilled beyond words... the cover to me 
ig a masterstroke of salesmanship, and the inside cover 
blurb has so yy caught the essence of the entire 
book in such few words that anyone interested in this 
type of fiction cannot help but look further ., -Il am 
truly delighted with the job you have done.” 

—C. V. Myers (Editor-Publisher, Oilweek), 
Through Hell to Alaska ($3.50) 


“_..1I am most certainly pleased with the book on 
which you have shown the artistic and technical work- 
manship that have made Exposition Press so famous. 
1 am particularly delighted with the jacket, whose sym- 
bolic artistry and striking colorature conveys the inner 
thought I had on the collection of the stories, 

—Orlando Cuadra Downing, 

The Adventures of Don Coyote ($2.50) 


National Magazine Book Digest—A full-page es Ghi of of 
Epicure and Charcoal (A Banner Book-$ 
Ashley Simms, appeared in the August 1955 Latin 
Home Journal. National News -up—Newspapers 
across the nation running the United Press write-up on 
Epicure and Charcoal. Window Display On New York’s 
Fifth Avenue-~Brentano’s Bookstore featured Winston 
ety J British Bulldog (A Banner Book—$5), by 
Hughes, Member of Parliament, in a July win- 
dow ~~ State Education Recommendation 
~West Virginia Department of Education listed Voices 
From Hill and Vale ($3.50) in official booklet of newer 
ks for West Virginia schools, which was sent to 
12,000 teachers in the state. Important Library Acqui- 
sitions—Ten Exposition Press books qualified for the 
permanent collection of works by Northwest writers at 
the Seattle (Wash. > Public Library sponsored by the 
National League of American Pen Women; Revenge in 
the Convent ($3) was acquired by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of — By onid and included in the current 
list of new Catholic books distributed to more than 92 
bookstores and 59 libraries and in news releases of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service. 
Autograph Parties in July—Miscellania ($2.50) by Rev. 
David Svennungsen at the Office Supply Co., Missoula, 
Montana, and at the Helena Office Supply Co., Helena, 
Mont. ... The Nevthern Light ($5) by Mary B. Mick- 
elsen at the Ben Miller Co., Hancock Gods 
of page Mountain ($3.50) by Katherine , +e Han- 
ford at The Book Shop, Boise, Idaho....Me and My 
House ($2. So) bv Helen M. Rainsford at Kerrison’s, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Radio & TV Appearances 
and Reviews—River of Goiden Sands ($3) Helen 
L. Tenney, reviewed by Agnes Gibbs over WCSH and 





EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


The following quotes ore taken from recent letters 
addressed to Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition. 





+«.-The book in its execution fulfills al] my wishes 
and expectations. It is a superb job of publishing. I am 
peseionsarty pleased with the book jacket and the cover. 
do feel an especial gratitude to you vn gens poy for 
you have encouraged me for ma’ publister ca you have 
done for this book all that a pub! <~i can “io 
thel Riner Sublette, 
Songs F: rom 100 Psalms ($3.00) 


. Very few events have given me the same thrill... 

1 1 experienced this morning upon receipt of the advance 

. The jacket costes much more than I felt 

1 eould ‘hope for; but not overly so, and at- 

tractive in color. Please ‘pecant my most profound ap- 
preciation for the wonderful service you have rendered.” 

—Rev, Dale H. Ratliff, 

The Challenge @ of Christ ($2.50) 


“... Everyone did such a splendid job on this book, 
and I am, indeed, grateful to all who had any part in 
producing it. The jacket is really eye-catchin It is 
a pleasure to work with you...I feel that am part 
of the organization. Thank you for your kindness, ep- 
couragement and cooperation, and above all, for a 


superlative job.” 
~Amy Elizabeth Jensen, Guatemala ($5) 
EXPOSITION-UNIVERSITY BOOK 


RECENT NEWS FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 


WCSH-TV, Portland, Maine, and author invited to 
make pozonel appearance....N. Elizabeth Mills, au- 
thor of The Lady Driller ( $3), appeared twice on Kay 
West's program on KEX, Portland, Oregon. ... Eleanor 
Swann Mitchell, author of Seven Homes Had | ($3), 
has made several appearances on WBZ and WBZ-TV, 
Boston, and other stations in the East in addition to 
being interviewed as “Woman of the Week” by the 
Boston Herald-Traveler.,, , B. P. Smith, author of Next 
Time I'll Know Better ($2.75), interviewed on Bea 
Johnson's “Ha appy Hour” broadcast over KMBC-TV, 
Kansas City, Mo., heard over a 5-state area. 


FREE BROCHURE-— Read the complete story of subsidy 
my omy in our new 48-page illustrated brochure, 

ou Can Publish Your Book. Includes ‘36 Illustrated 
Success Stories About Our Authors and Their Books,” 
“The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,” “When to Sign a Publishing Con- 
tract,” and other vital information for every writer. 
Reserve your free copy today! 


ATTENTION, POETS— More than 400 radio stations 
have agreed to broadcast from Exposition poetry books. 
Poets now have this exclusive opportunity to reach an 
audience of millions. Many of these stations broadcast 
five programs a week. Write Henry Harrison for full 
details of this exciting new pian, 


CHRISTMAS REMINDER- If yon send in your manu- 
script now for editorial consideration, there still may 
be time to MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 





386-4th AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y¥ 
7172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 










narrative in the above fields is really pref- 
erable under our present circumstances.” 
Preferred length is about 2,000 words. Pay- 
ment is good on acceptance. 


Household, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Uses some self-help material. Sub- 
jects should appeal to men and women 
who live in smaller towns; the accent is 
on family living. Pieces should get their 
point across by example and authentic 
anecdote— never by preaching. “Let your 
Wife be Herself” in August issue deals with 
husband-wife relations, recommends reci- 
procal tolerance rather than too much “ad- 
justment.” “Your Child and TV” in May 
issue gives tips on this subject. Payment 
depends on importance of subject and 
length—varies from less than $100 to $300 
or over. Send scripts to Associate Editor, 
Albert Roland. 


Life Today, Southport, Connecticut. 
Editor Sarah Judson writes: “Self-help is 
a broad term. We try to promote better 
living in all its phases. We use inspirational 
material. We deal with health and mental 
health, family matters and child care, also 
personality improvement.” Here are some 
titles from the current issue: “What's 
wrong with being shy?”, “Put Your Dreams 
To Work,” “How To Tell If You Are a 
Bore.” 

Miss Judson continues: “We do not 
want essays on “sweetness, purity, and 
want essays on sweetness, purity, and 
light. We like to meet issues head-on. We 
want remedies for problems.” Payment is 
2c a word on publication. Mail scripts to 
Editor Sara Judson. 


Mademoiselle, 5 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Managing Editor Cyrilly 
Abels writes: 

“We receive a great many unsolicited 
“self-help” articles, but we find that most 
of them are too elementary for our audi- 
ence which is composed of intelligent, col- 
lege-educated young women between 18 
and 30. 

“This does not mean that we have no 
interest in this type of feature. On the con- 
trary, we have a piece in our latest issue 
(September) called “Tell me a little bit 
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about yourself,” by Mary Anne Guitar, 
which would fall into this category. It is 
a helpful article on how to conduct your 
first job interview, written rather humor- 
ously. In an earlier issue (October, 1953) 
we ran an article by Lorna Slocombe titled 
“Should you bee psychoanalyzed”, and in 
February, 1951, we ran “Darling, why 
haven’t you married?” by Jean Evans, an 
analysis of some of the reasons why at- 
tractive young women fail to marry. 

“These, and other articles like them, 
have been popular with our readers 
whether they are handled seriously or light- 
ly. The important thing is that they must 
not be too thin, too superficial or too slick 
for our rather special audience. They may 
deal with any subject that would interest 
an intelligent young woman between 18 
and 30. 

“Our features generally run from 2,500 
to 3,500 words and we pay, on accept- 
ance, up to $500 for a full-length feature. 
General features should be addressed to me 
or—if the subject deals with a college or 
career question—to our College and Career 
Director, Polly Weaver.” 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Articles Editor, Robert 
Stein, writes: 

“Our present approach is to steer clear 
of the conventional self-help article with 
ten or twelve rules for handling a problem 
or situation. We prefer our readers to get 
self-help from articles in which we report 
on pertinent research or experience in 
some area. For example, rather than pres- 
ent them with an essayish discussion of 
some marriage problem, we prefer to re- 
port on the work of some reliable family 
study center that has been especially in- 
terested in the same problem. 


“Of course, we do occasionally use the 
more conventional self-help article, but in 
order to interest us in that kind of piece, 
the writer must have either an exception- 
ally ingenious or exceptionally useful ap- 
proach. Some of the recent pieces we have 
run that fit into the category include 
“When to Quit Your Job” (August), 
“Why Husband and Wives Fight About 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ANOTHER STARTLING DOCUMENT FROM THE 
BRILLIANT MIND OF AN AGONIZED SOUL! 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL 


by Caryl Chessman 


“While he waits for the law to make up its mind, Chessman has written 
two books about his plight. His first created such a stir that the prison 
authorities reportedly sought to prevent publication of this one. It is 
just as well they did not succeed, for Chessman speaks with an eloquent 


voice and his story is a unique one by any standards. 


“Tt’ll be too bad if society, in pursuit of its penalty, denies this man 
the opportunity of making further amends. 


“Like his first book, this plea from Death Row is a stirring and 
disturbing document you will not be able to banish from your mind. 
Whether he dies as scheduled or not, Chessman’s voice from the shadow 


will long be remembered.” 


From JOHN BARKHAM’S review. 
(Saturday Review Syndicate) 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR BOOK? 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH, Managing Editor 


appraisal fee... 
five dollars per 


manuscript 


services include: 


marketing 

editing 

revision 

translation 

dramatic adaptation 






































Many of you asked for this information— 
So this month’s New York Market News is 
all from the major paperback publishers 


By Patricia H. Mullen 


ITH THE PAPERBACK books booming 

into a billion dollar business annu- 
ally, more and more authors are forgetting 
the glossy prestige of the hard covers and 
settling for cash on the line. Now that the 
soft covers are sharply divided into reprints 
and originals, both fiction and non-fiction, 
the problem facing publishers besides that 
of overcrowded racks, is that the end of the 
line of good titles to reprint is almost in 
sight. The writing on the wall seems to 
indicate that within a few short years, all 
paperbacks will be originals. 

The cagey attitude on the part of the 
hard cover publishers is not only discourag- 
ing to authors trying to sell books, but it 
will have a drastic effect on the future of the 
reprint business as a whole. 

The result is that writers with something 
to say in the form of a 40,000 word manu- 
script go directly to the paperbacks where 
they are received with open arms, Often 
the advance guarantee is twice as much as 
their book might make when all the hard 
cover royalties are in. 

There’s plenty of life in the paperbacks 
and plenty of money for both the author 
and the publisher. Editors are actually woo- 
ing authors with attractive option offers on 
future books. Not only best selling authors, 
but unknowns with only one book published. 
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An experiment in publishing, a reversal 
of the usual procedure of the reprint follow- 
ing hard cover publication, was recently 
started by Alfred A. Knopf Inc. A spokes 
man for the company said that paperbound 
books selling for $1.25 will now be pub- 
lished regulary. That with reduced produc- 
tion costs, new and unknown authors will 
have a chance to break in. The first title, 
“Mine Boy,” by Peter Abrahams, in the 
stores only a few weeks has already sold out. 
It will be published next in the $3.50 hard 
cover edition. “The Picnic at Sakkara,” by 
P. H. Newby, a young British author, is the 
second title. Manuscripts are being consid- 
ered now and may be addressed to “The 
Editors.” No word length limit has been set. 
All manuscripts will receive immediate at- 
tention and decisions will be prompt. The 
address, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Jerry Mason, the dynamo behind Maco 
Publishing Company, is a perfect example 
of what a publisher with foresight can ac- 
complish in the paperbacks. When Edward 
Steichen, one of America’s top photograph- 
ers and Curator of the Modern Museum of 
Art, decided to fulfill a lifetime dream with 
an exhibition of the best in photography 
from all over the world, Jerry Mason saw 
the possibilites of a book. But it must be a 
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Vantage Opens Hundreds Of New Retail, Wholesale Outlets 
As Result Of Huge Demand For “‘Jehovah’s Witnesses” Book 


Big benefits foreseen 
“Jehovah’s Witnesses” Title Hits Best- for all Vantage authors, 


old and new 
_ Seller Lists in Many Big Cities! Now York, N. ¥-—Abmest » thrusnd 
On N. Y. Times List for Five Weeks! ae ee eee adie 


a direct result of the extraordinary de- 
mand for Vantage’s new best-seller, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, The New World 
Society, by Marley Cole. 
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book selling for a price low enough for 
everyone’s pocketbook. He fell in love with 
the idea of bringing to the people the work 
of 273 leading photographers from 68 coun- 
tries. These photographs, which took Ed- 
ward Steichen and assistant Wayne Miller 
years of hard work to assemble, were chosen 
from among two million submissions. The 
final choice narrowed down to 500 wonder- 
ful pictures from every country. Jerry 
Mason dickered with printers, eliminated, 
manipulated and substituted every page in 
the book and poured money into the pro- 
ject until the finished product was perfect. 
He managed to get the costs down until 
the book, titled “The Family of Man” could 
be sold for $1.00. After only nine weeks the 
book is now in 4th place on the New York 
Times best seller list and has sold over 250, 
000 copies. It will go into its fourth printing 
in September. 

Maco Publishing Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., NY 17, NY., is only two years old. 
Up to now it has published a line of 75c 
how-to books, about two every month. Jerry 
Mason is now branching out with other 


types. “The Way To Happy Living” 
Bishop Sheen, will be released in October 
“Guns” and “Hunting Adventure” both by 
Larry Koller will come out in September, 
“Fix It Yourself’ and Jim Beard’s “Casser. 
ole Cook Book” are two more scheduled 
for Fall. 

Jerry Mason, with long editorial expen. 
ence, has a knack for picking up original 
ideas, and he is open to suggestions at all 
times. Any writer with a book ready to go, 
whose approach is fresh and unusual wil § 
get a quick hearing from Jerry Mason. : 

Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th &, 
New York 36, N.Y. Dick Carroll, top man 
here says that not only does he encourage 
beginning talent, he’s looking for young, 
new writers. 

“One of our top writers is a 25-year-old f 
girl” says Carroll, “her book Spring Fire has | 
hit over the million mark for us. She has | 
since done four others and has just turned in 
Thrill Kids which is a sure hit. Vin Packer | 
lives her stories as all good writers should. 
When we asked her to try out the idea of 
writing a book about juvenile delinquents, 
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cartoons, articles, TV. 
Basic Western Plots 


Story of Evan Hunter 
Writing for True Story 


ALL THIS FOR 60c 





956 Copies Lett 
~ Writer’s 1955 Yearbook | 


© Top market listings for plays, fiction, serials, 


Strange History of A Writer 
Farm Vacations for Writers at Modest Rates 


Plus laughs, spice, and tips every writer will enjoy. 


cinnati 10, Ohio. 


| 


ON SALE at large downtown 


newsstands or send 60c by mail to 
Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
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MEMO: To Writers Who Can Turn Out Salable Books 


The last thing I want to do is run a literary factory, but in a quiet, dignified 
way, mine is becoming one of the most active agencies in town. 


$1,500 ADVANCE FROM THE CITADEL PRESS 
$1,000 ADVANCE FROM THE CITADEL PRESS 
$ S500 ADVANCE FROM THE CITADEL PRESS 
$ 500 ADVANCE FROM THE CITADEL PRESS 


No, I haven’t got shares in the firm; it is just that, after checking the way 
Citadel gets behind a bouk, I found it a good, enterprising house to deal with. 
(Note the full page ads in the Sunday book sections of the New York Times and 
the Chicago Trib.) 

ltem one will be a polio “team book” with chapters by the virus-scientists who 
made polio one of the great sturies of our time. Two; a biography of a famous 
ex-Hollywood movie mogul. Book three will have a sex-Kinsey theme, and item 
four will be a “Club” book. My first Citadel placement, UNE FOR THE BOOK OF 
SPORTS by Sam Balter and Cy Rice, will be vut soon. Also my first Harper’s 
book. 

I have not forgotten that there are other publishers, and I’ve submissions at 
a dozen top houses. Also submissions in London. All publishers seek one thing— 
books which are apt to attract a great deal of attention. In short, SELL. Before 
your work can get to first base, it must attract the attention of one person, the 
purchasing editor. Books on diverse themes can do it, and one does not have to 
be genius to turn out a successful book, though one must be a writer. At least 
of sorts. 

Of course, celebrities generally have their stories ghosted, which is all right, 
but if you claim to be a WRITER, and still need a ghost—that’s all right, too, 
only you are not the person | want to hear from. If you do contact me about your 
book, what will you get for your twenty-five dollars? (No fees if you have been 
published within the past two or three years by a major royalty house). If | do 
not think that your book is submittable, you will receive a clear explanation of 
the reasons. If it can be made submittable, you will be told how. I do nut revise 
for you, but in more cases than one my ideas on revision meant the difference 
between an advance and failure. If the MS. can be marketed “as is,” a good part 
of the fee goes toward handling expenses, and getting a book from publisher to 
publisher adds up to something in Overhead. 

I also have not forgotten that there are magazines, and there are constant 
sales of articles and stories. Not long ago an established house wrote me that they 
were seeking material for a new men’s magazine of the “Esquire-Playboy type.” 
I in turn notified my writers; within a month a dozen sales were chalked up. 

WHAT SELLS? There is no cut-and-dried answer. It is only easy to spot what 
will not sell, whether it be a book, a story or an article. Need an agent? No fees 
for the writer who is currently selling to the first class magazines, providing you 
send me the type of material you have been selling. For the writer who is yet to 
sell, my fees are: A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars 
for any script. Plays, fifteen dollars. Juveniles, T-V and radio scripts are judged 
as stories. Commission on sales is ten pervent. All fees end after the second sale. 
Remember the return postage, please. 


ALEX JACKINSON AGENCY 


1l WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















she went right to the source for her materi- 
al. She just about lived with these kids, 
gained their confidence, sat in on their 
powwows and was on call for small loans 
and feasts for them whenever they wanted 
her. The result of her research is a hair- 
raising, unbelievable, but true, story of gang 
conditions today. 

“Another young writer, never before pub- 
lished is Peter Rabe. He walked in with a 
suspense story so good not a line had to be 
altered. It was called Stop This Man. We 
waited on publishing this book to see if he 
were a “one book” man. In the space of 
three months he came up with three others, 
Benny Muscles In, A Shroud For Jeso and 
The House in Naples, and all four were 
75,000 worders. We will publish one a 
month from September on. 

“Another newcomer, whom we consider 
a young Thomas Wolfe, is Williams Forrest, 
who delivered a 540 page novel of 150,000 
words called the Great Debauch. This is 
an expose on how the American Army be- 
haved in Germany as conquerors after the 
2nd World War, and it isn’t pleasant read- 
ing—but you can’t put it down. 

“Yes, we want young writers and we don’t 
care if they’ve never been published any- 
where before—it’s the story that counts. 

“Angels in the Gutter by Joseph Hilton 
was published some months ago and we 
can’t fill the orders for it. It’s another story 
of juvenile gangs, but entirely different from 
the Thrill Kids. We'll publish books on 
juvenile delinquency as long as it remains 
in the news. 

“We pay on the printed run and rarely 
print under 200,000 copies. We give an 
advance guarantee of $2,000 on every book 
we accept.We also have an option arrange- 
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ment whereby the author who has been 
published by us before can be sure of money 
on his next book before he puts down a 
single word. We’re looking hard for tomor. 
row’s best sellers and we try to give them 
every encouragement possible.” 

Novels for Gold Medal can be mysteries, 
westerns, suspense, expose or straight gen- 
eral topics. Word lengths start at 70,000 
here. Decisions are prompt and so are the 
checks. Send manuscripts to editor Richard 
Carroll. 


Lion Books (Martin Goodman) 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21 N.Y. Walter 
Fultz edits here and says that about 6 books 
are put out every month, nearly all fiction. 
Occasionally a non-fiction like How I Made 
a Millon, the personal story of 22 million- 
aires and how they did it, is bought, but 
most of the line is made up of mysteries, 
westerns, exposes and a few anthologies. 
.. Desperate Asylum by Fletcher Flora, 
about the marriage of a Lesbian and a 
mixed up mama’s boy is scheduled for 
October. Strange Barriers, a collection of 
negro-white short stories will also be re- 
leased in October. The Flesh Painter, a 
novelized biography of Gaugin, by Ad 
Gordon, will be published in the Fall. 

Novels for Lion Books should start at 
about 70,000. Payment is on the printed run 
which is never less than 150,000. From 
$1,500 and up is the advance guarantee. 
Royalties are paid on 100,000 copies at a 
slightly higher rate than most companies. 
Always open for ideas, this company prefers 
queries first on proposed novels. 

Popular Library (Pines), 10 East 40th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Charles Heckelmann, 
is the long time editor here of both Popular 
Library and Eagle Books, both paperbacks 
publishing reprints and originals in both 
fiction and non-fiction. 

Says Mr. Heckelmann: “We have a good 
cloak and dagger international spy story 
in Show No Mercy by Lindsay Hardy going 
out in October which will give writers an 
idea of the type of book we like. Time To 
Embrace, a love story set in Mexico, by 
Joseph Foster is another good one under 
the Eagle imprint, to be released in Novem- 


ber. 
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We like the shorter lengths, from 45,000 
to 75,000 and subjects can be on anything. 
We have a good western by Post writer 
Frank Bonham, Rawhide Guns coming out 
in November which is the kind of exciting 
western we are looking for. 

Payment for stories is flexible, depending 
entirely on the interest we have in the book 
and its estimated saleability. Print orders 
run between 150,000 and 300,000 copies— 
again depending on individual books. Pay- 
ment is made on a royalty basis for copies 
sold. 

Dell Book Division, (Western Printing & 
Litho Co.) 200 5th Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Knox Burger is in charge of Dell originals 
and he says that his upcoming list of titles 
include the work of several first time book 
authors. One in particular, In His Blood 
a terrific suspense novel by Harold R. 
Daniels came over the transom from a 
totally unknown writer. Everybody in edi- 
torial read it in one sitting and enthusiasm 
for the book was 100 per cent. 

Another book by magazine writer Charles 
Einstein, Wiretap, which was written with 
the help of Bill Keating attorncy for the 
Anti-Crime Commission, Local Color an 
original by John Andrew Rice, a collection 
of short stories has a rave introduction by 
Erskine Caldwell, with which Mr. Burger 
heartily agrees. Among the westerns, three 
Luke Shorts never before published make 
up the October list. Non-fiction is put out 
in limited quantities by Dell. How To Build 
A Model Railroad by Marshall McClintock 
required months of patient research by this 
freelance writer. The resulting book was 
given an enthusiastic reception by the top 
people in Gilbert Company, who make 
model trains. From four to six mysteries a 
month, both reprints and originals, are pub- 
lished by Dell. 

Most books start at 60,000, though occa- 
sionally shorter lengths are bought. Mini- 
mum advance guarantee is $3,000 with 
standard royalties paid in keeping with 
other top publishers in the field. Manu- 
scripts may be addressed to Mr. Knox 
Burger, Editor. 

Ballantine Books, 404 5th Ave., N.Y. 17, 
N.Y. One of the most enterprising com- 
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panies among the paperbacks, Ballantine is 
constantly looking for something new and 
different. When Ian Ballantine revolution- 
ized the book business a few years ago by 
publishing Executive Suite in a paperback 
and in a hard cover edition with Houghton 
Mifflin simultaneously, other publishers 
thought it was money down the drain. But 
Ballantine’s foresight was proven when the 
figures came in. Almost a million 35c books 
were sold and over 20,000 in the hard cover 
for $3.50. 

Future releases include Caviar by Theo- 
dore Sturgeon, an SF collection of short 
stories, U Boats at War by Harald Busch, 
a pro-German story told from the point of 
view of a former member of a U Boat 
Command, an original novel by Daniel 
Stern, and The Guests of Fame. These will 
also be put out in a $2 hard cover edition. 

Novels should run from 60,000 to 75,000 
words and can be westerns, historicals, sci- 
ence fiction or exposes. Longer scripts will 
be bought if the material warrants it. Queries 
are preferred at this house.. Send outlines, 
queries to Mr. Stanley Kauffmann. Stand- 
ard advance guarantee paid against rovalty. 

Taking a page from the paperbacks, 
Mercury Publications is starting something 
new called “Book Magazines,” which may 
or may not set a trend in the publishing 
business. One original crime novel will be 
used every month with a selection of re- 
printed true crime articles. The first novel 
to appear in Mercury Mystery Book-Maga- 
zine is, “Shoot a Sitting Duck” by David 
Alexander. An occasional original article 
such as “Is Your Wire Tapped” by Jack 
Kerkhoff, will be bought. Novels of mystery 
and suspense, 45,000 words and up will be 
bought at the starting rate of around $400. 
If the book-magazine idea catches on, the 
prices will go up. Low rates for articles too, 
lc a word and slightly up for 5,000 word 
lengths. Joseph W. Ferman is editor-pub- 
lisher and the address is 471 Park Ave., N. 
¥.. 2, X.Y. 

Berkley Publishing Company 145 W. 
57th St. N.Y. 19, N.Y. is only a year old 
but Charles Byrne and Fred Klein are 
making fast progress in reprinting good 
titles. They latched on to William Michel- 
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felder’s “A Seed Upon the Wind” the best 
seller which was first published by Bobbs- 
Merrill. “Lone Star Preacher,” by J. W. 
Thomason, a Civil war story is another title 
expected to make a good sale. Standard 
reprint rates prevail here. For the 25c books 
the royalty is 1c for the first 150,000 and 
1%4c for the next 100,000 run. A propor- 
tionately higher royalty is paid for the 35c 
books. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc. This religious publish- 
ing house is in the market for various kinds 
of juveniles slanted for young Catholic 
readers. They put out up to 15 books every 
year and are wide open for material. Chris- 
tian child’s stories for the age group 5 to 8, 
first grade through third; up to 3,000 words. 
Catholic Life in Other Lands, for the 8 to 
10 years old, up to 25,000 words; Catholic 
Treasury Books, American Catholic history, 
for ages 10 and up, 30,000 to 35,000 words. 
Novels for Catholic teenagers, 40,000 to 
60,000 words. Rates are on arrangement. 
Address “The Editors.” 

Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St. N.Y. 36, 
N.Y. This house is concerned with reprints 
only. The editors stress that while an occa- 
sional non-fiction “idea” book is bought 
they are not open for fiction of any kind. 
The originals are, The Do-It-Yourself Gad- 
get Hunters Guide, The Complete Book of 
First Aid and the best selling 1001 Things 
You Can Get Free, and a book which might 
interest young writers, New Campus Writ- 
ing compiled by Nolan Muller of Antioch 
College, which is a collection of stories and 
poems by college students. Reprint titles for 
Fall are, The Art of Italian Cooking, 
Bhowani Junction, John Master’s mammoth 
novel about India which has sold to the 
movies. Three novel by Rex Stout, all mys- 
teries, are scheduled for November, which 
will be called “Rex Stout Month.” Queries 
may be addressed to “The Editors.” 





(For True Story Bonus 
Plan see Page 69) 


Advertisement 





SHE DID IT: This is Eldred Ruffner Tref- 
finger. She sent her first book SAGE OF 
HEADWATER COUNTRY to Pageant 
Press. Today she is widely acclaimed and 
her book has been placed on the Reading 
List of Boys’ Clubs of America. If you have 
a manuscript—fiction or non-fiction—send 
it to Seth Richards, publisher of Pageant 
Press, 130 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36. You 
will get a free editorial report and an ap- 
praisal of possibilities and costs. If you 
want to learn more about Pageant’s success- 
ful methods write for their free book (W9) 
which has helped hundreds of authors get 
their books published, advertised, publicized 
and distributed. Be sure also to ask for de- 
tails of Pageant’s $1600 Best Book Contest. 
INTERESTING: A publicity release on “Crea- 
tive Realism” by Dr. Rolf Alexander, pulled 
over 600 direct orders. Another release on 
“So You’ve Joined A Club” by Margaret 
Lynch Capone, brought 450 orders. EXCEP- 
TIONAL: A royalty check for $2530 (for six 
months sales) just went out to John Lavin, 
author of A HALO FOR GOMEZ. RE- 
MINDER: It will do you good to read Pag- 
eant’s fascinating free book. Better still, send 
them your manuscript for an impartial 
report. 


A WRITER’S BEST BUY | 
See Page 48 | 





r 
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SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send out 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODI 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. $. 13 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOO, CALIF. 
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General Magazines 


Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka Kansas. 
Issued monthly. All material to be submitted to 
Associate Editor, Albert Roland. This magazine 
is primarily slanted to families living in smaller 
cities—male and female readers. Mr. Roland 
says: “Can always use good, preferably short 
how-to picture stories. We are open to suggestions 
for out-of-the-ordinary articles on family life, 
short medical pieces.” They are overstocked on 
child care material. Building, home furnishings, 
gardening, food and equipment features are 
mostly staff-written, but a strong, unusual idea 
in any of these fields is welcome. No travel for 
some time to come. All articles should get point 
across by anecdote and example, not by lecturing. 
Uses no fiction. Very few, very short fillers—tips 
on child care, home maintenance, etc. 

Buys photos with scripts and also photos sub- 
mitted with how-to captions only—8x10 glossies. 
Some light verse used. 

Payment for articles starts at $100 (less for 
short pieces) and goes up to $30. Picture stories 
$10-15 per photo—other photos $4-$10, depend- 
ing on quality. Fillers about $10, verse fillers 
$15.00. 


Midwest, Chicago Sun-Times, 211 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. New Sunday roto- 
gravure magazine first issue to be published 
September 11. This weekly magazine will focus 
its content on greater Chicago and the mush- 
rooming mid-American area of which it is the 
capital. Material features will include a wide 
variety of news features that covers all fields of 
activity in the region—from food and fashion to 
business and finance, from entertainment and the 
arts, to education and health. Jonathan Kilbourn 
is editor of Midwest. He prefers to see one-page 
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At Press Time— 


Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


outlines of stories. Rates will vary from $25 for 
short items to $100 for full story treatments with 
photo rates set at proportionate levels. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Bi-weekly, edited by 
Ralph Allen. Read by wide cross section of 
Canadian men and women. Articles cover most 
subjects of general interest—personalities, politics, 
international affairs, Canadian affairs, business, 
social problems, science, health, entertainment, 
sports, etc. Canadian approach or angle is not 
always essential, but when it exists it should be 
fully developed. Length ranges from 3,000-8,000- 
about 5,000 prefered. Payment for articles from 
$250-$400.. 

Uses some short stories, occasional novelette 
or two parter. Also an occasional novel. Short 
story length 2,000-9,000 words, prefers 5,000 
worders. Payment for short stories $250-$400— 
longer scripts by arrangement. Inquire also about 
MacLean’s Novel awards offered on a continuing, 
non-competitive basis—$5,000 for first serial 
rights to serious novels either on Canadian 
themes or by Canadian writers. 

Cartoons wanted at $35. Short humor fillers, 
anecdotes about Canadian life or from Canada’s 
past-Payment, from $50 to $100. Short verse and 
an occasional serious poem bought at $1 per line. 


Parade, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. Weekly-Sunday Supplement. Editor, Eckert 
Goodman. Like all Sunday Supplements this one 
is slanted towards the family. Buys articles and 
ideas for articles ranging up to 5,000 words, but 
usually under 2,500—subjects of general, medical, 
scientific and sports interest to the average reader. 
Articles should be written directly, tersely and 
dramatically as well as factually. No think pieces 
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or retrospective nostalgia. Articles should have a 
strong topical hook along with newsworthiness. 
No fiction. Occasional amusing anecdotal shorts 
culled from newspapers and other authentic 
sources. Photos bought, 8x10 glossies preferred, 
but will also consider contact prints from reflex 
cameras. 

Payment is $150-$500 per article, $50-$100 for 
filler material and $10 minimum per photo used. 


Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Monthly, Material to be submitted 
to editor Alice Wagner. A magazine devoted to 
dog breeders, veterinarians and to some extent 
to the owner of pets. Want informative articles 
on the breeding, raising and caring for dogs. 
Nothing lengthy, two double spaced typed pages 
is ideal. Simple straight-forward style. Like per- 
sonal experience with dogs, but nothing senti- 
mental and lachrymose. Rarely uses fiction. Fil- 
lers from one inch to full column anecdotes, 
advice on caring for dogs. Uses photos, glossies 
in various sizes. Verse used, but no epics. Pay- 
ment, 50c per inch for articles and fillers; 25c 
per line for verse ; $1-$3 for pix. 


Popular Electronics, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. Monthly. Managing Editor, 
Oliver P. Ferrell. Slanted towards hi-fi enthusi- 
asts, radio hams, radio control enthusiasts, etc. 
Articles on developments in electronics described 
in fairly plain and simple terms. Please no written 
press releases. All material must have photos or 
line drawings with mss. Length from 500-2,500 
words, Editor Ferrell usually prefers to see 
resume beforehand. Little use for fiction- some 
humor, but only from top writers in electronics. 
Fillers will be bought more in future, but again 
no press releases. Payment is minimum of 5c per 
word for articles, 4c for the rare piece of fiction 
used. Payment for fillers varies-pix bring mini- 
mum of $5 per photo. 


Vim, 179 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. A monthly for men. Editor, William 
Bunton wants to see articles and fiction with 
themes of adventure, intrigue, sports health, etc. 
Payment lc per word plus bonus. Cartoons and 
photos wanted here. 


Juveniles and Teens 


Catholic Miss of America, 25 Groveland Ter- 
race, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. John S. Gibbons, 
editor. Issued monthly, September through June. 
20c a copy, $2.00 a year. Uses stories of 1,200 
to 2,200 words; wholesome stories with an appeal 
to girls of 11 through 17 years of age; partic- 
ularly likes home and school life, historical, ad- 
venture, mystery, humorous. No boy-girl interest. 
Uses 3 and 4-part serials. Also uses articles of 
800 to 1,500 words of interest to young teen-age 
girls; photos preferred with articles. Simple how- 
to-do-its using inexpensive materials are used. 
Reports in four weeks, Send manuscripts to: 


> 
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BECOME‘A’TRAINED 
Christian Writer... 


e than 160 religious publications 
are looking for articles that you 
can write and be paid for... IF 
“YOU HAVE THE KNOW-HOW. 
— hundreds of students of 
hristian Writers Institute 

are selling well-written stories 
and articles to these publications. 















Study at home in your spare time. Get 
the professional training that will bring 
2? you editors’ checks. MARKET TIPS, 
_publication free with each course, 
» lists markets and tells how to slant 
,- materials for individual magazines. 


—-*t 
=Write today for free sample 
lesson and complete information. No 


obligation. Write Dept. ».. wu. yo. 





CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 





THE ANSWER TO YOUR PRAYER! 


A typist who can type accurately and neatly. 
Only 65¢ per M words. Any length assignment. 


HELEN BAKER 
50S Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 











For TV Sales This Fall, Use the New 


FREELANCE WRITERS’ LIST OF 
TELEVISION and RADIO MARKETS 


12th Consecutive Year of Publication 


Every writer, beginner and professional, anxious 
to sell scripts to television (live or filmed) 
needs this reliable, unique compilation. It 
tells you what programs are buying scripts this 
year—what type material they want—how 
much they pay (prices are high!)—whether 
they read outlines—and whom you contact. 
List also names TV agents who handle be- 
ginners’ work. Send today for this authorita- 
tive, long-established Market List, covering 
local stations, Chicago, Hollywood, NYC, etc., 
and prepared by NYU’s Instructor in TV 
Writing. 
PRICE: ONLY $2.25 POSTPAID 
Send check or money order to: 


ALBERT R. PERKINS 


P. O. Box 371 New York 17, N. Y. 
Grand Central Annex 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER: The new 1955 List 
PLUS two other helpful volumes: 
SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS and HINTS 
ON TELEVISION WRITING. All three: 


ONLY $5.00 POSTPAID 
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STOP MAKING mist anes 
INE Pel G E_ 


With the new CAREER aes METHOD 
you can stop making mistakes in Englis) ild 


your r 
er. 
men and women have become ~ —&.. here, 
writers, = CAREER INSTITUTE ‘gue 
Coste ar kes only 15 enaten a day at home. Lay 
booklet mailed FREE upon request. Send card or letter N 
Cereer institute, Dept. 1669, 25 E. Jacksea, Chicago 


, learn 
of 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
oe Service, No Delays 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 


“ELLEN BROWN 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing. yoveme. rewriting, 
nostine. lnstrection; books, stories, Soe - es, afticles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each proper yy. typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white — $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








"I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, 

ri articles, photo-stories, publicity. advertising copy, 

to features, columns and syndication was never greater 

Ne ‘ew 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editors 

are sesey iy telling, hundreds of new writers why they'll buy 
their s Tite right now to 


yHE on-ricrion PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1 Glendale, Calif. 


trade 











Write Plays for TV 


it’s easier than you think— 
—PROFITABLE, TOO. 
Prove it at our expense. The TV SCRIPT PATTERN 
with its half-hour authentic TV script, shows you every- 
ba le step by ste rocedure anyone can 
follow. O .00 with a MONEY BACK G ARAN- 
TEE. ( nee h TV script market list.) 
The Danian Company, 9, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 














Editorial Office. Payment: | to 2c a word, with 
a $25 minimum for stories, on acceptance. 


Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing-Ups: 
25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minne- 
sota. John S. Gibbons, editor. Issued monthly, 
September through June. 20c a copy, $2.00 a 
year. Uses fiction up to 1,500 words appealing 
to boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. Home and 
school life, mysteries, historical, adventure, humor, 
etc. Also articles of appeal to this age group up 
to 800 words with photos; serials, 2 or 3-part, 
Also uses simple how-to-do-its, suggestions for 
games, and cartoons, Send manuscripts to: Edi- 
torial Offices. Tries to report in four weeks. Pay- 
ment: lc a word and up, $15 minimum for fic- 
tion, on acceptance. 


Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Monthly, except June and August, 
Editor, Rubie Saunders. Slanted for girls 7 to 14 
years of age. Articles should be on subjects of 
general interest to these girls—grooming, room 
and clothes care, getting along with adults, boys, 
relatives, etc. Fiction may be set in any locale— 
urban, western, foreign, and may be about girls 
living today or about girls in the past. Avoid 
situations involving boys in romantic way. Keep 
between 1,800 and 2,300 words. How-to fillers of 
50-150 words also used. Payment, about $50 for 
articles, $75 for short fiction, $5.00 for fillers. 


Farming and Outdoors 


The Fur & Specialty Farmer (Magazine of 
Happy Country Living), 1547 S. Cloverdale, Los 
Angeles 19, California. Editor, DeVita Breslin. 
Interested in well-written freelance articles up to 
1,500 words in length which will be of interest 
to readers who want to live happily in the coun- 
try raising frogs, gourds, mushrooms, hamsters, 
specialty fruits and flowers, chinchillas, pigeons, 
earthworms and on ad infinitum. 

Good articles dealing with specialty farming 
methods (pen construction ideas, experiences with 
prevention and contro] of disease, etc.); new 
methods and practices successfully employed; 








Box 57275 Flint Station 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghesting. 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz................ $ .50 


See what famous writers are and de 
In my book MODERN WRITERS...................... 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agents & Counsellor 


. « that’s what | have 


PLUS MARKETING 


les Angeles 57, California 
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success or human interest stories about specialty 
farmers or hobbyists; general articles that con- 
tribute to happy country living, inspiring the 
specialty farmer and making his work easier, more 
profitable, and more fun, Eight by ten glossy 
prints of professional caliber should accompany 
articles. 

Payment will be made on acceptance at the 
rate of one cent a word and up for clean copy 
that needs no additional work. $2.00 each for 
good photos, 


Western Livestock, 510 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
1030 15th Street, Denver 2, Colo., a monthly 
devoted exclusively to ranching and _ livestock 
production. Managing Editor, Jim Norland is 
looking for writers to provide occasional news 
coverage and feature articles of a “how-to-do-it” 
nature on various phases of ranch management. 


Would like to locate writers not only in Colo- 
rado but also in Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Idaho, 
who are willing to work not only on assignment 
but also digging up stuff on their own hook. 
Writers who have some knowledge of ranching 
and livestock are preferred, of course, since arti- 
cles will concern management practices that other 
readers can pick up and fit into their own opera- 
tions. Good, clean typewritten copy, double- 
spaced, and not padded with excess wordage. 
Articles should be “meaty” with management 
techniques all the way through the text, No gen- 
eral success stories on any rancher or livestock 
producer, but do want management ideas—one 
theme to an article—presented in readable 
fashion. 

Photos are desirable for most articles, al- 
though not an absolute requisite. For a typical 
feature of about 1,200 to 1,500 words, they like 
to have about five photos (sharp 8x10 glossies 
preferred) illustrating principal points in the 
text. 

News coverage includes a news digest of items 
of interest to ranchers; an obituary column of 
well-known ranchers and livestock figures who 
have died recently; news of “private treaty” sales 
of registered cattle; coverage of field days and 
tours of interest to cattlemen, and association 
news about cattlemen’s groups. 

Payment 2c a word for acceptable stuff in 
either news or feature brackets, and $3.00 for 
each photo used, all payable shortly after publi- 
cation on the 15th of each month. Material sub- 
mitted by writers will be checked within a week 
for acceptance or rejection. Interested writers 
can query on ideas, requests for sample copies 
and deadline information. 








NATION-WIDE TALENT HUNT 
FOR TV WRITERS!! 


Studios Searching the Country for 
New Talent! Sponsorship Offered! 


WE PREDICTED 
ALL OF THIS YEARS AGO! 


So why not trust your TV training with pioneers 
in the field? Ours Is the first and only person- 
alized, comprehensive home study course in TV 
writing offered. 

YOU MUST BE TRAINED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME! STUDY 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND PREPARE FOR 
A GREAT FUTURE! 

Our training may qualify you for free-lance writ- 
ing, a staff position, or ble you to cash in on 
adaptations of your plays and stories. 

PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY ERIC HEATH, AUTHOR 
OF UNIVERSITY ENDORSED TEXTBOOK, “WRITING 
FOR TELEVISION,” (Prentice-Hall publication). 


Don't delay another day! Write us et oncel 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


7221 Clinton Street 
Hollywood 36, California 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 








CONDENSED CRITICISM AND 
ANALYSIS OF YOUR SCRIPT: $1 
COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM pointing out ta 
detail what your story needs in regard to racters, plot, 
writing style, ete. $i per 1.000 "Words. ANALYSIC of 
350-1 d00-Word plots and story outlines: $2 each; three 
"WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
Post Office Box 436-D $?. Lowls 3, Missouri 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25¢ — $2 per yeor 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, &. Y. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story anal Agent, Author, 15 years, “Radio Story Edito *” (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on story. 
$1.00; cr i. 310.00; h ugh mar i gz h io i Be. M Ss 





39 OCEAN STREET 


analysis, 


odest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
57 






































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


~~ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of *"My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
*"*My Formula for Fiction’ 
5927 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 



















| WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-fiction—That’s my r+ . More 
markets now than ever before. Perhaps I can bap you 
hit the jackpot. 

If your manuscript is typed and under 5000 words, 
I'll give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. 
If longer, better query first. And don’t forget the return 


— JACKSON KING 


Box 175 lerra Madre, California 






















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 















Trade Journals 


Public Power, 1757 K. St., N.W., Washington | 
6, D.C. Monthly. Editor, Alex Radin, 25c per |] 
copy. $3.00 a year. Wants news and feature | 
material relating to local publicly-owned and 
cooperative electric utilities—including munici- 
pals, public utility districts, rural electric co-ops, jj 
etc.). Uses glossy prints. $3.00 per photo, copy ff 
about 50c per column inch. Reports in 3-5 weeks, 


Public Works, 310 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N.Y. Issued monthly—50c per copy, $5.00 
per year. Editor W. A. Hardenbergh writes: 

“We cover engineering aspects of street and 
highway design and construction; maintenance, 
including surface treatment, street cleaning, snow 
removal; street lighting and municipal floodlight- 
ing; water supply, treatment and distribution, 
sewer construction and maintenance; sewage and 
industrial waste treatment; refuse collection and 
disposal; insect and rodent control; traffic con- 
trol; parking; and related subjects. Circulation is 
to city engineers and managers; water works 
superintendents, county engineers, consulting 
engineers. 

“Articles must include adequate technical infor- 
mation and preferably should have all data 
checked for accuracy by competent local engi- 
neering officials. We like to know who makes the 
equipment described in all articles. Photographs 
showing actual on-the-job operations should ac- 
company all construction articles, Charts, graphs, 
tables, etc., are often very helpful. Big blueprints, 
on the other hand, are almost impossible to use. 
In our payment for articles, we take into account 
the quality and quantity of illustrative material 
provided. 

“Articles should not exceed 2,000 words in 
length. Short items of 100 to 500 words, illus- 
trated with one or two photos and restricted to 
one single aspect of equipment use of operating 
method are always welcome, provided they con- 
tain information which will be useful and inter- 
esting to engineering officials in the municipal 
field. 

“If there is doubt on the suitability of any sub- 
ject material, or if several stories are available, 

















THE ROY MACK AGENCY has sold over 100 stories and television plays so far 
this year. .. . Latest release: “END OF THE LINE” a STAGE SEVEN PRO- 
DUCTION, by Richard H. Bell, Tempe, Arizona. This was the first story he ever 


submitted and immediately sold. 


YOU TOO CAN SELL YOUR STORIES 


Have them evaluated, criticized and improved and SOLD!!! by Mr. ROY MACK, 
former director for Warner Bros., MGM, Monogram, etc. The reading fee ior this 
is $1.00 per 1000 words with a minimum of $3.00 per script. 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


9128 Sunset Boulevard 


Hollywood 46, California 
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we suggest that the writer furnish us with a brief 
outline of the topic or topics. We will reply 
promptly. 

“Payment approximately 3c per word—usually 
on publication. Reports in one week or less.” 


Southern Appliances, 806 Peachtree Street, 
N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia. Monthly, edited by 
Carl W. Evans. A retail, business magazine. 
Editor Evans wants illustrated articles, 1,000 to 
2,000 words, describing successful merchandising 
ideas used by Southern or Southwestern retail 
appliance dealers. Likes stories that deal with a 
specific subject and go into considerable detail. 
Will not buy “round-up” articles covering every 
phase of a dealer’s business with about one 
paragraph on each phase and no details. Will not 
consider articles on dealers outside the 18 south- 
ern states the magazine serves. Payment within 
30 days of acceptance at 2c per word, $4 per 
photo used. Reports in about 10 days. 


Technician and Circuit Digests, 480 Lexington 
Avenue New York 17, N.Y. Monthly, edited by 
Albert J. Forman. 50c per copy, $4.00 per year. 
Slanted to TV servicing trade only. Wants practi- 
cal and technical feature articles from 500 to 
1,500 words which tell the professional TV- 
eletronic radio service technician how to repair 
various electronic devices.. “Popular semi-tech- 
nical” is not accepted. A few openings for 500 to 
1,000 word pieces on helpful business practices 
for the TV service shop. Featurettes running 250 
to 500 words, technical or semi-technical, of every 
unusual electronic happening or development. 
Payment on acceptance is according to length 
and importance of illustrations-varies from $10- 
$70 per article. Photos bought at usual rates. 
Cartoons wanted here-payment $5-$10. Reports 
in 2-6 weeks. 


The Wheel, P. O. Box 6221, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Claude Moss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly as an 
external organ distributed to Studebaker car 
owners and families. . . . Seeks editorial material 
of general interest, women’s interest, and teen- 
age through college interest. Articles should make 
a contribution to reader beyond mere entertain- 
ment or straight reporting, yet should be light 
reading. . . . Fillers up to 150 words used... . 
Pays 10c a word including pix, on publication. 
..- Reports in 30 days. 





Contest 


The Paris Review, 2 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, New York, announces a short story con- 
test sponsored by the Aga Khan. Prizes of $300 
and $200 will be given to the two winning 
stories. This is a quality market. Acquaint your- 
self with the magazine. Rules can be obtained 
from the above address. All entries must be in 
by November 1, 1955. 





eat minds were Rosicructans... 


These 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID. THEY. POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men be BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- REE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annuall 
to all parts of the world. Ad- § 
dress: Scribe O.X.S. . i 


Ghe ROSICRUCIANS 








San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
-—————SEND THIS COUPON—-———— 
| Scribe O.X.S. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 
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By Pat Fulford 


ITH MOST SYNDICATES complaining 
because they receive hundreds of 
comic strips regularly every week, it is hard 
to believe that one syndicate is actually 
holding a contest to attract good strips. 
Larry Rutman of United Features Syndi- 
cate, 220 E. 42nd St. New York., head of 
one of the slowest buying syndicates in the 
business says, “We are offering five prizes 
totaling $10,000, plus a contract for the 
most unique and original submissions. First 
prize of $5,000, second $2,500, and two 
consolation prizes of $500 each. Ten well 
known editors and publishers and the man- 
aging editor of United, Jim Freeman, will 
be the judges. 

Before you dig out that dog-eared comic 
strip based on Blondie which has been gath- 
ering dust in the attic, here are the rules in 
full, but first another word from our spon- 
sor, Mr. Rutman. “The market is glutted 
with adventure strips,” he says. “We want 
to find new approaches and ideas based on 
humor. We're looking for new talent. If 
you can draw and you have a story you 
feel will be appreciated by kids and grown 
ups, if you’re creative and can keep your 
characters fresh and original then send 
it in.” 

The rules: 1. Each contestant must sub- 
mit a minimum of 24 installments or orig- 
inal art in strip or panel form. (This means 
that cartoon panels are also eligible.) 
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2. Original drawings may be made to 
suit a contestant’s style and convenience, 
However, originals must be drawn on a 
a scale to reduce to 10 inches wide by 234 
deep and 8 inches wide to 24% deep. Single 
panels should be drawn to reduce to 4 
inches by 44% inches deep. 

In case you can’t locate the 1954 Writer’s 
Year Book which gave in detail exactly how 
to submit a comic strip, here’s how; order 
two-ply finish board 5% by 19, either have 
the printer outline each panel in black or 
do it yourself. Divide your space into four 
panels, leaving about a quarter of an inch 
between each one. This closes up when 
reduced. 

If the contest calls for 24 sample strips, 
prepare double that number for spoiling. 
Draw the whole business up in ink keeping 
backgrounds as simple as possible. Keep the 
main character looking exactly the same in 
each panel, even if you have to trace him 
over in different positions before you start. 
Don’t be afraid to let the characters in your 
strip bleed off the page. It isn’t necessary to 
show the shine on his shoes. Divide panels 
into one long shot, one close-up and two 
middle ground scenes. Sketch in all the 
balloons making sure that they are in the 
same position in each panel. Check any 
comic strip on this. If you can’t print very 
well or can’t get an expert to do it for you, 
here’s an easy way to make legible type. 
Group the letters of a word as closely to- 
gether as possible, then leave the space of 
two letters between each word. To get them 
perfectly straight, draw lines with a ruler 
across the whole four strips in light blue 
pencil (in the balloons, that is). Make sure 
that the first panel is not of great impor- 
tance to the business of the strip because 
syndicates often print only three panels 
when space is scarce. Let the second panel 
set the action in the strip, the third panel 
continue it, and the fourth panel contain 
the punch. 

3. All prize winning entries become the 
property of United Features Syndicate. 
(There is only one contract offered and 
that goes to the first prize winner, so the 
syndicate can do what it likes with the 
other winning entries.) 
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4, Contestants must be free to enter into 
a contract with United Features Syndicate. 
(This means that cartoonists under contract 
to another syndicate cannot submit under 
another name.) 

5. No employees or artists associated with 
United Features or members of their fam- 
ilies may submit entries. 

6. Entries must be received by United 
Features Syndicate before Dec. Ist, 1955 
and winners will be notified by mail about 
Dec. 20th, 1955. 


7. All entries must be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for the 
return of art work. More than one entry 
may be submitted. 

8. Panel of judges will be composed of 
prominent newspaper editors and publi- 
shers. Judges’ decisions are final. 


Cartoonists who are not interested in a 
daily strip but would like to sell a gag panel 
might try for this contest. The tricker of 
course is to avoid just picking 24 gags out 
and sending them in. These should be 
drawn in ink on two-ply paper to the stand- 
ard required size. Every selling cartoonist 
has his own set of characters by which he is 
known. Clyde Lamb’s syndicated strip 
“Herman” looks just like his cartoons which 
appear in The Post, Mort Walker’s “Beetle 
Bailey” looks like his gags in the magazines. 
If you’ve been published for a year or two, 
you have a character ready for syndication 
right now. So give him a name, keep the 
gags on the same subject, and send it into 
the contest. 


Late Cartoon News 


Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave., N. Y. 19, 
N. Y. The response to the listing in the 
August issue has overstocked the magazine 
for some time to come, says Dorothy Pabst, 
so hold batches for Cosmo for at least two 
months. 


Bluebook is also overstocked and will be 
until October, reports Ed McLaughlin. 
Thirty five for male slant stuff when he’s 
in the market again. 


Cavalier 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Buying has been active throughout the hot 
spell and still continues active. Art Herzog 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This m seller am @ag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the varioup aevione 

for produc: complete analysis of carioge 


ing selling ~E nw 

Somer Fully illustrat 00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. on time and increase your sa 
Spiral-bound, illustrated $2. 

500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
mode captions with explanations of how to convert = 





Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS? ™- 22. «. v.22. «. v. 


Suite 304-D 

MANUSCRIPTS 
Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygaat St. Portiand 11, Oregon 











CARTOONING for FUN or MONEY 

Read American Cartou ine of 

Art Prof blished 1946. Get maphet par 

cartoon ideas, tips, chit chat. 12 | Issues for $2. 
write for free sample and ship 
AMERICAN CARTOONIST ASSOCIATION 

(a noa-profit corporation: 
Box 38396 secipuaed 38, Celifornic 














ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canade 








It’s KING SIZE! E tates with Ews— 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS re NS — = SPECIAL 
ARTICLES— FEATURES GALORE— MARK 

GAG WRITERS MARKET LI STS NOTHING | LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE ny gh oy RY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the manana? > aaa in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 




















“‘How to Make Money with 
. <-- Simple Cartoons’ 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read me be ir 7, an iiatiiala ae 
itor. ividualized profes " 
pow nt Rigs oy Bg “ly Each manuscript report 
a show how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 
ae oy A GROUP; A 
E STORY, the J JP; Asso- 
Former editor Te AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, nee 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80¢ per thousand words. Books $25. Plays $10) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N. Y., Box 16 













MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
—— WPT stesten, ind. 


ee Telephone: 154-L 











MUSIC SERVICE 


America's largest song writing organization 
Sun Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 

PHONOGRAPH van ag MADE 
Star Music Masters 
457 smaon tae. BOSTON, MASS. 


REVISION—GHOSTING! 


hort stories and novels for professional: 
pre Hang oF ghestin ,_ including expert typing ready 
fer the Editor, and FREE marketing advice. 
Furthermore, we will ghost-write your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. Modest 
rates. ; 

ERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

ee wD Montreal, Canada 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


‘ igest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 

Be te Bote’ Pip every week. We have courses 

in writing (1) fillers, fo) articles, (3) short stories. 

Free details. Ask for course information by number. 
THE WRITING SCHOOL 

1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Street, N. Y. 36 
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looks in person twice a month and tends 
promptly to his mail. Thirty for single 
panels, fifty for spreads here, male slant 
stuff only. Girly gags in good taste welcome. 

Toby Press 17 E. 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Here’s a new one. Girly gags are wanted for 
use on covers for this house. Mark your 
batch “Cover Ideas” and address it to 
Harold Betancourt, who used to be a car- 
toonist himself. Payment is $25 for those 
accepted. 

True 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Bill 
McIntyre is back at his desk and buying is 
active once more. Male slant gags here, no 
cheesecake though. Good drawing is a must 
at this market. Around $50 and $60 paid 
for first sales. Occasionally open for features. 

Look 488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Gurney Williams wants Xmas gags now, 
not when the snow falls. $75 base rate for 
professional drawing and top gags. This 
magazine gets the pick of the crop and is 
no place for beginners. 

Boys Life 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
Editor Andrew Lessin is in town from the 
New Brunswick, N.J. office several times a 
week and cartoonists may see him there. $25 
flat for all cartoons suitable for 12 to 18 
year old boys. Gags need not have a Boy 
Scout background, but should be on outdoor 
subjects. 

U.S. Male 3755 W. Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 47, Ill. A small market and a new one 
trying out a few. Girly gags and male slant 
subjects wanted with prices ranging from 
$5 to $25, on acceptance. Also interested in 
features and multi-panel gags to be used 
regularly. Written material of the type 
bought by 1,000 Jokes is now being consid- 
ered. Contact the editor, Max Rezwin, on 
these. 

International Blue Printer 506 S. Wabash 
Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. Funny stuff on build- 
ing and blueprints will be tried out here. 
Ray Good, Jr., is the editor who will arrange 
prices for whatever he okays. 

The Heller Agency 40 E. 40th St., N.Y. 
17, N. Y. reports that it buys gags for Star 
Guidance Pub., Co., 441 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. who put out Man’s Illustrated 

and Man’s Conquest and for Real (Pines 
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Pub., Co.) at 10 E. 40th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
and for Pocket Magazines Inc., 745 5th 
Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. This company publishes 
TV Girls & Gags and Chicks & Chuckles 
both girly books. Send no batches to the 
above. They are no longer freelance 
markets. 

Books which should be in your library are 
two put out by Bantam. Women and Chil- 
dren First by Paul Steiner is a collection of 
cartoons, illustrations and anecdotes on the 
hazards of ordinary living, and The Howls 
of Ivy edited and compiled by cartoonist 
Henry Boltinoff, which is a collection of the 
best in college humor from campus pub- 
lications all over the country. Both in paper- 
backs available everywhere. 

The Power of Negative Thinking pub- 
lished by Ballantine, is a collection of 
everybody’s gags put together by the tireless 
Charles Preston with a preface by Roger 
Price. This is a paperback too. 

For Laughing Out Loud (Dell Pub., Co.) 
is another general subject cartoon collection 
edited by Bill Yates. The gags are good in 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 

$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$5,000 from Rinso 

Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
Two Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

Nine $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Digest. 


FREE The ualualle lnechure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer's 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives 
details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of writers, you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





will become salable. 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 
_ _Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ag0,”" says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 











MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 




















































SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


“If it can be sold—I can sell it” 











MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to specifications; 50c/1,000 
words; 40c/1,000 words on book lengths; other typing 
services rendered; rates on request; poetry Ic per line. 


Mailed flat ppd. 
LAVOLA DEAN 


173 Howerd Avenue Vallejo, Celiforale 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let's you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems fer suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC Co. 
1474-D Broadwey New York 36, N. Y. 











Dear Confession Writer: 









this one too and the price of 20c makes it a 
very good buy. 


Honey I’m Home a hard cover collection 
put out by E.P. Dutton, edited by Marione 
Nickles of the Post, sells for $2.95. This one 
will give beginners an idea of the kind of 
gags the Saturday Evening Post buys reg- 
ularly. 

What’s Funny About That? A cartoon 
carnival from This Week, also published by 
E.P. Dutton at the same price, $2.95, has 
been put together by the editors of This 
Week, and the gags are tops. 

Best Cartoons of the Year selling for 
$2.50 is the best buy of all for the cartoon- 
ist’s library because it is a collection of top 
cartoons from all the major publications 
and is a wonderful reference book for begin- 
ners. Lawrence Lariar picks the gags and 
makes sure that cartoonists get their royalty 
checks promptly. Put out every year, Best 
Cartoons is now in its 14th edition. 

Drawing and Selling Cartoons by Jack 
Markow, put out by Pitman Pub., Co., 2 
West 45th St. New York 17, N.Y. This 
book is the answer to the beginners plea 
“where can I get a book that tells me how 
to get started?” besides being a guide for 
professionals. 

Jack Markow who has been selling the 
top magazines for 25 years and who teaches 
at the Cartoonists Illustrators School in 
New York, is also a Fine Arts painter and a 
lithographer of note. Some of his work 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in the University of Georgia and in many 
libraries and colleges all over the country. 

Drawing and Selling Cartoons is illustra- 
ted by Jack Markow and there is plenty of 
information about perspective, how to draw 
figures in action positions, about the draw- 
ing of cartoon faces and other matters of 
importance to those seriously considering 
cartooning as a career. This book sells for 
$1.00 and is really a mamoth dollar’s worth. 


If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in Confession Clinic. I work closely with 
each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginners’ work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 


Sincerely, 
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Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., N. Y. 36 
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Writers’ Concentration Camp 
(Continued from page 34) 


the students. One boy can smear the name 
of the whole group. Certainly as far as the 
townspeople are concerned, her strict ruling 
has paid off. Walking through the main 
street with Lowney one finds everyone 
greeting her with respect. 

There is another reason for Lowney’s 
strictness. She feels writers must have dig- 
nity and be able to get along with a group. 
Fitting into the moral codes of a small town 
teaches them how to do this. 

She realizes that the absence of women 
can become a problem in a setup of this 
sort. Love as such is out while they are at 
the Colony, but if the biological urge is 
too strong the petty cash can be used for a 
trip to Terre Haute’s red light district or 
its equivalent. 


They All Learn One Lesson 


Since the Colony started six years ago, 
almost a hundred young people have come 
there from all over the country. Most of 
them have been boys. Lowney has no ob- 
jection to girl students, but she finds that 
girls usually can’t take the discipline. Girls, 
she believes, are too likely to get snarled 
up by marriage and babies which have no 
place in a writer’s life, male or female, she 
feels. “You can’t divide your energies.” 
But many of the boys, also, couldn’t take 
the loneliness, the frugality of the life. The 
imposition of many regulations made others 
quit, but most of the quitters found they 
didn’t really want to be writers if it was 
that much work. And that’s one lesson all 
who come here learn—it’s work and drudg- 
ery. The soul must be cleansed, the body 
forgotten, the mind cleared of pretense and 
self, and the techniques sharpened and 
polished endlessly. 

Those who have stayed have stayed for 
two reasons: (1) They wanted to be 
writers badly enough to take anything. (2) 
They have complete faith in Lowney 
Handy. Quite a few of her students have 
returned year after year. 

(Continued on page 72) 





TV SCRIPTS 


Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 
Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with 
TV problem, script formation, typing sevice. po md 
return postage P 
DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed. Minor corrections if 
desired. Carbon copy Sealenee. All work -read and 
— a flat for 50c per Lage Agee ~ guaran- 
te Making a specialty revising typing book- 
length novels. Stee od typing service. 

JOHN C, GIBBS 
Box 461 Union City, Tennessee 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but he can't decide which Press to select (Expost Comet. 
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WRITER'S SER 1CE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 43nd St., New VYort 17, N. Y. 7-5690 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an pace compe that teach you how 
write taotead Grap a 4 See Po natural Eaeoon 
thakes them places, thi ngs. people think—what 
a “tick. * gaa this with your writing oS 
1 ae es to e—and cas D. K. did 
fectine ‘RERTY P.D.S. writi articles a 
magazines. R.L. at al hive re EXECUTI . 
= OFFICE. Investigate a} Lesson. 
No” obligation 


iGAS, lnc., 410 Withoit Bidg., Springfield, Missouri 











FREE! MSS. DELIVERY and Pickup 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose 
BOOK CONTESTS—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION—NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. ALL FORMS 60e PER 1,000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, ae 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 


warren’s Senvice, Dept. = °D. 
7 E. 42, N.Y. 17, . MU 7-5690 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article woes for tots to teens. 
the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 

sopearine currently in Nes publications. Not a 
“tell how” but a SHOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write. for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat, 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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By Leo Shull 


UPPOSE A WRITER today wrote a play 
S calling the president a murderer, his 
cabinet members thieves, his administration 
a conspiracy, his children illegitimate, and 
this play or plays were so successful they’d 
be shown all over the world. For three 
hundred years. There were such gentlemen, 
Shakespeare particularly, who did just that. 
His plays took up current issues, current 
barons, dukes, et al, and discussed them in 
public. In fact, Queen Elizabeth was quite 
put out with Shakespeare and he had to 
stop writing for awhile, and right after her 
administration play showing was prohibited, 
punishable by heavy jail sentences. Laws 
were passed banishing actors along with 
other knaves and crooks: all legal rights 
and citizenship were withdrawn from them. 
Some hangmen were called in to enforce 
these safety rules. 

There are some writers who say that we 
have a few hangmen in Washington who 
are doing the same thing today, senators or 
something like that, but this is exaggerated, 
because there are no plays about our Presi- 
dent, oil barons and industrial princes and 
it is not necessary to pass any laws. Writers 
do not seem to feel like writing protest 
literature, probably because there is no 
interest in it; it’s a lot of trouble, anyway. 

Poor Shakespeare and his actors. They 
had to keep changing their headquarters; 
every month another province. The Sheriff’s 
hot breath was always on their neck. They’d 
have to find one feudal lord who hated his 
neighbor, get that lord to let them live and 
play within the feudal fief, until a new co- 
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existence pact was signed, when out would 
go the pack of actors to find another haven. 
Shakespeare himself often had to find a 
“sponsor” lord to protect him on a new 
poem or play, so that there would be no 
direct repercussions. 

Shakespeare hated the small independent 
lords each with a parcel of acreage, levying 
toll charges every time a merchant caravan 
traveled across the country. He was for a 
national government with one king, and 
one set of laws, one coinage and one citizen- 
ship. That’s what his plays campaigned for. 
He showed the horror and retribution that 
would befall the warring, treacherous duke- 
lings. 

Therefore, what mockery it is for the 
new Shakespeare Festival Theatre in Strat- 
ford Connecticut, created by the stagnant 
Theatre Guild, to raise almost a million 
dollars, build a replica of the ancient Globe 
theatre, and then put on “Julius Caesar” 
with sonorous, gesticulating, elocution stu- 
dent actors, reciting words that have no 
meaning, and playing scenes that resemble 
charades. Wearing multicolored costumes 
with two pounds of shiny metal, and having 
pretty boys dancing around with spears is 
not Shakespeare to our mind. 

The New York critics who came ready to 
stare in awe and went away burying their 
Festival Caesar with vitriol newsprint were 
not severe enough. No wonder they were 
disappointed in the “lack of passion” and 
the mediocrity and lacklustre. 

Shakespeare was saying something, not 
reciting pretty poems. 

The critics are as much to blame as the 
producers. In every other field of endeavor 
you bring in specialists not merely to ob- 
serve. Their job is to recommend improve- 
ments. What would you think of a doctor 
if you call him in to see the patient, he 
walks out and writes a report: “Pretty sick, 
has lackluster, no passion. Too much cos- 
tume. Too bad.” 

In New York we have to wait for about 
two years, along comes a Shakespearean 
production, we go see it, yawn, fall asleep, 
curse. The word gets around, audiences 
trickle down to zero, the show closes, every- 
one says “nobody wants to see Shakespeare” 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that for 
itself. (4) of ~ songs alone sold over a F MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, IN. 


ducing musical comedies. By the way, these 
experts ordinarily get about $2,000 for pro- 
ducing or directing a show, have to work 
on it for one to two years. Here they get 
$2,000 a month, plus all expenses paid. 















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Shorts 20 cents per page. Over 40 pages, [5 
cents per page. Minor corrections if desired. 
Original on bond paper. One carbon. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 





2200 WEST 65 STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


















Have you a story that almost soid? 


DYNAMIC STORY-BUILDING 


plus collaboration can give it the brilliance 

and appeal that make editors say, “Yesi" 
Detailed help pilus 500 words of rewriting: $5 
No waiting: work received today is read today 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Read West Hartford 7, Cona. 














































J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


ou write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc? 

fan reds of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 

INGLE BUYERS ail listed with the new “JINGLE 
UIDE.”’ $1.00 complete—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 





Pound Ridge 9, N. Y. 





Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming @ 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 





Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without chorge, how you 
— hh this wonderful sew 
method 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Cole. 




















Another industrial show, “Spacerama” 


opens Sept. 19th and will tour the country 
from coast to coast, winding up in New 
York. Michael Kidd, director of “Can 
Can” and “Guys and Dolls” is producing 
and directing the musical, with an original 
book, lyrics and score. Broadway costume 
designer, Alvin Colt is doing the costumes, 
and Edward Gilbert is doing the settings. 
Girls get about $200 a week plus touring 
expenses, actors get from $200 to $500 a 
week. The writers are highly paid too. 


The man who can tell you more about 


this is Mickey Alpert, the casting director 
of the Kudner Advertising Agency which 
organizes these shows from the beginning to 
the pursestring. 575 Madison. 


* 7” ca 


There is a big demand for one set, small 


cast comedies or farces. A small cast is less 
than 10. 
$50,000 to produce a smal] cast show. Two 
sets bring costs up to $65,000 or $75,000. 


It costs between $40,000 and 


The most consistent producers of com- 


edies are: 


Rita Allen, 150 E. 63 St., TE 8-65 94 

Courtney Burr & John Byram, 58 W. 
57 St., CI 5-91 51 

Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45 St., LU 
2-34 66 

Alfred De Liagre, 55 W. 42 St. PE 
6-66 78 

Max Gordon, 55 W. 42 St., BR 9-84 38 

Herman Levin, 424 Madison Ave., PL 
8-28 45 

George Kondolf, c/o Batten, Barton Dur- 
stine & Osborn, 383 Madison Ave., 
EL 5-58 00 











Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Neat, accurate, prompt typing. 
Bond paper ne carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words. 
Return postage please. 
GEORGE LYNCH 
70 Woodfin Avenue Asheville, N. C. 
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5 000. Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 
com- WHAT WE DO VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
FOR YOU BROWN HOLMES .. . Author 30 major 
me SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors 
94 GHOST-WRITE fiction or Paul Muni, Bette Davis, ore, Tracy, 
B OW. non-fiction from idea, Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
outline or synopsis of ‘tract Warner Bros., Universal. 
your plot. LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
LU CHIEF GHOST writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready ‘P radio shows. 
PE for marketing and publication. RONALD KENNETH . . . Eminently qualified 
> DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and 
outline. You work under our supervision. articles in numerous magazines. Writer for 
34 38 CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- RKO and MGM. 
tailed constructive comments to guide your LYMAN LAMBERT . Movies, TV, Radio, 
» PL revision. Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion Pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
Dur Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .... Specialist 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- in TV and Radio. Dozens of adio plays. 
Ave., elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and Published many short stories. 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type ma- [hese and Other Professional Writers and 
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——o Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, Write for free complete details about how 
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Ghost Writer. authors to work with you on your story. 
Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 
H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hellywoed 28, California 
1. C. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue 
must reach us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS, READERS, PAINTERS, PEOPLE OF 
LEISURE: I have claimed and secured title to 
a fantastic Paradise in “The Lost World” 
beyond the end of the trail for the traveler 
without wings. A place where there is naught to 
view with alarm, where all may be surveyed 
with pride—at CANAIMA the weary can find 
rest and the belabored may find peace. Walk 
with us on the singing sands by the great lagoon 
below the falls in “‘The Land of Tomorrow.” 
Write Apartado 3093, Caracas, Venezuela, South 
America. 


BREAK THAT LANGUAGE BARRIER! Learn Es- 
peranto, the only successful international lan- 
ey in existence. Used by hundreds of thousands 
n 60 nations. Approved by UNESCO. Free de- 

Meadville, 


tails from: The Esperanto League, 


Penn. 


CLIP JOINT. We have more than twelve thousand 
folders of magazine and newspaper clippings... 
many dating back to the 1850’s . . . cross-indexed 
on about 25,000 cards. Data on any subject, 
event, person, place or thing. Odd and unusual 
information. Just enclose two dollars (money 
refunded if we haven’t what you want)... 
CLIP AND SAVE THIS FOR FUTURE REF- 
ERENCE. Boyd Service, Delafield, Wis. 


CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS. Gag re-cap maga- 
zine now —_ $7.50 per year. Sample issue, 50c. 
Earle Tempel, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


6 PAGES OF “TYPING TIPS” SHOW YOU how 
to type your stories or novels to please editors. 
25c plus 6c in stamps. GRAF, P. O. Box 911, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


NEW YORK CITY POSTMARE! Letters remailed 
25ce each. Constance Di Medio, 1748 Jarvis Ave- 
nue, New York 61, New York. 


RECENT PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP COURSE: Fiction, Articles, Radio. Com- 
lete, perfect condition. Postpaid. First $20. Leo 
horoughman, 116% North D Street, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 


REDUCERS—Reduce and improve health following 
my diet a Chemist was paid $500.00 to work out. 
Send $1.00 for copy. F. Brown, 1202 Cansler, 
Gadsden, Alabama. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEE. $2, returna- 
ble. ZINMAN, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 














COLLECT $500.06 MONTHLY from a book I 
wrote and sell myself. Anybody can do it! It’s 
easy! I’ll show you how. Send $1.00 today for 
my folio, ‘‘$500.00 A Month’’—then you’ll know, 
too. Alden Smith, 2708-W. Ladera, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,” Columns, Cartouns, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio, $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features 
included with Folio. American Feature Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 214, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





TURN YOUR TRASH INTO CASH. I pay cash 
for discarded books, magazines, etc. Send quar- 
ter for big want list. Young, 12165 Bayla, Ner- 
walk, Calif. 





EX-NEWSPAPER WOMAN, wheelchair hostage, 
would like to handle your new and renewal sub- 
scriptions. Mrs. Eva Molm, 1208 22 Street, 
Monroe, Wis. 


TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA SUBCONSCIOUS 
Dynamics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free Exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-9), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 








500 “READY FOR ACTION’”’ cliches for the gag- 
writer, cartoonist and writer. They’re good! $1 
postaet’, A. Parrish, 109 Broughton Road, Pitts- 

urgh 34, Pa. 





DO IT YOURSELF with the PIANO IN A NUT- 
SHELL. See ad, page 55, August Writer’s Digest. 


WRITERS! GET “HOLLYWOOD LETTER.” 
Latest information; trends of picture and TV 
production. Who is looking for what. Trial 
offer: 5 weekly letters for $1. Jack Giles, P. 0. 
Box 2772, Hollywood 28, California. 


CARTOONIST MARKET LIST of 952 cartoon mar- 
kets, including trade journals, house organs, 
syndicates, English markets, Australian markets, 
ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price only $2.95. 
Gag Re-Cap, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 











“FLORIDA—HOW YOU CAN LIVE THERE.” In- 
formative booklet, 30c. Press, 2499 S. W. S4th 
Ave., Miami. : 





SELL MORE STORIES with better characteriza 
tion. You car create thousands new characters 
easily. Send $1 for character wheel, charts, 104 
lists characteristics, etc. Blois, 3159 E. 28th, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 





$3.75 HOURLY MINIMUM, evening. ke ad tax 
returns—simplified! Auditax, 34757WT, Los 
Angeles 34. 





WRITERS EXCHANGE—Your chance to corre 
spond with other writers, share literary help and 
ideas. Send brief description of yourself and 
writing background with $1.00 to receive names 
and dresses of five other writers, personal let- 
ters from many more. Writers Exchange, Box 
453, Hermosa Beach, California. 





TYPEWRITERS—New, used, $25 up (list free). 
Postage scales, $3.95. Services Unlimited, Box 
1701, Pueblo, Colorado. 





LETTERS REMAILED from Anchorage, Alaska. 
25c. Viola Perrotti, Apt. 2236, 1110 Juniper 
Court, Anchorage, Alaska. 





ATTENTION, ALL WRITERS! SCRIBE, national 
newsletter for writers, contains latest market 
information and other material pertinent to_ the 
needs of writers. Free copy on request. May 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 





PRESS CARD—Beautiful, bicolored, authentic 
wallet size, opens the door to many courtesies. 
A must for any free-lance writer or ee 
i < $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
ner 1, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., POSTMARK. Letters, INFORMATION GUIDE for Cartoonists, Gag- 


cards remailed, 25c each. Secretarial Services. 
Mail forwarded or held. Reasonable. Confiden- 
tail. Eleanor Werner, 6410 Stoneham Koad, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


A DRESS SHOP in your home. No investment. 
Liberal sales commissions. Write Bellecraft 
Fashions, 111 ZN Eighth Ave., New York. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankel, 49038-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT? Indulge yourself, 
you rascal! Sign those fat checks with a stun- 
ning ballpoint desk pen in — onyx base 
(2x3%) with swank swivel holder. $3.50 post- 
— ! Dick Farmer, 832—5Ist Street, Oakland 8, 
Calif. 


PICTURES HELP SELL! Magazine photographer 

will collaborate with writers of articles, reports, 

icture stories, illustrated books, etc. Leon Hill, 
Bank St., New York 14. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


LIKE CROSSWORD PUZZLES? Now YOU can 
make them for pleasure and profit! Get simple 
instructions plus marketing information, together 
with list of over 30,000 words compiled alpha- 
betically, and GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF LETTERS EACH WORD CON- 
TAINS! Just put ’em where a Ang Send $4.00 
today to William Moss, P. O. x 6683, ng 
Beach, California. 


CROSSWORD CONSTRUCTORS — Puzzle sheets, 
18x18, 15x15, 25x25, $1.50 per hundred a 
Assorted sizes (please specify) $1.75. Black-outs 
(use with ae pad to ink out squares) $1.00. 
Ruth Smith, 50 Pond Street, North Easton, Mass. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 74. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25. 

stpaid. he og | typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ml. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin, Lola Conden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


BALLROOM PANCING. Murray Teacher. Lessons 
by mail. Harriet Burke, 1332 man Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. $2,00 postpaid. 


WANT UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY deposited in your 
mail box? Details Free! Aldensmith, 2708-V 
Ladera, Sav Bernardino, Calif. 














FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





$70.00 WEEKLY—HOME, SPARE TIME. Simpli- 
fied mail bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! 
Auditax, 34757WR, Los Angeles 34. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 








WHAT IS YOUR “IQ”? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


“PANORAMA OF PICTURE NOUNS,” 5-page 
mimeographed, selective list of words for con- 
testers and writers, by Helen Kalney, Norma 
Olin Ireland. 50c. Write Kalney, 339 E. New- 
mark Ave., Monterey Park, ornia. 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS — Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


writers, markets, news, hints, etc. Send $1.00 for 
6 copies. trial subscription; 10c for one copy. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 
10, Nebraska. 





FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WDS, Carlsbad, California. 


WANTED: READERS, THINKERS. INTELLEC- 
TUALS especially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 
4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 33. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS—$3.00 month. Avoid 
Snoopers. Letters forwarded daily. Nobody 
knows. Reliable. Hedgpeth, 406 South Second 
Street, Alhambra 11, California. 


“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. One 
year $3.00; four months $1.00; sample copy 25c. 
Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


BOCA RATON VILLAS AND APARTMENTS right 
on the ocean—weekly or whole summer—reasona- 
ble to writers—a wonderful place to work. 
Owner-writer Helen Mindlin Mather-Smith, Box 
511, Boca Raton, Florida. 


HAVE DOGMAS AND DOCTRINES deprived you 
of personal worship of God? New idea. Write W. 
Albert North, P. O. Box 255, Longview, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 








NEW BOOK. Something Different. MEDITATIONS 
OF A MODEST MAN, by C. C. Randolph, 406 
Bernice Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. Published by 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 3ist St., New York. $2.50 
postpaid. 


SPECIAL MAIL ADDRESS, phone service for 
writers, agents, critics. $5 month. Elsie Augen- 
bre 342 Madison Ave., New York. VAnderbilt 








IS YOUR TALENT frustrated, suffering from re- 
ects? Try ‘‘Features For You.”’ Tells you HOW 
o WRITE and SELL feature stories. It worked 
for me. It will work for you. Send $1. Feature 
Writer, P. O. Box 987, Clearwater, Fla. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for ad- 
vertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 











PRINTING PRESS OWNERS willing to try some- 
thing that ‘‘can’t miss,”’ ut might, write 
Thomas, 1141 Euclid, Pueblo, Colorado. 





MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S., Box 833, El 
Cajon, California. 





POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 





SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Postive and Negative Traits—to help you 
sell. 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


LETTERS REMAILED NIAGARA FALLS, 25c 
each. G. W. Freischlag, Youngstown, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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(Continued from page 71) 


SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jour- 
nal of humor, darwriters, "# monthly by National 
Association of wurters, & per year. Write 
George Lewi 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New Foi ie City. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All ¢ All capes, jpcteding peer. 
1753-2152. Chart 21°28," 7 homas Carrath 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magasine 
tells how. Sample 25¢. Sizemore, 26-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT MAIL ADDRESS. 
Fast. am mail forwarding service. Confi- 
dential. month, guaranteed satisfaction or 
mone pe a, Rovers Service, Box 630, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 


GENUINE DIAMOND rings, necklaces. Unusual 
bargain sets only $4.95. Write Beavers, 15314-W, 
Eastwood Avenue, Lawndale, Calif. 


ILLUSTRATED STORIES § SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account to a star. Learn photo-feature writing 


in time to take advantage of best photography 
weather. Instruction book. a ae FEATURE 
JOURNALISM, $1.98. Cramwell Books, 


lishers, Adams, Mass. 


GHOST WRITING: Shert stories and television 
scripts. See my ad, page 75. Will Losier. 


NEED GUIDANCE in =a fillers and short 
articles? Stamp brings d Marjorie David- 
son, le, Penna. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS t USE BASIC oe 
TER ggg ng Charles Van Dyke, 2508 El 
» Duarte, Calif. 


For Serious Students: RHYTHM IN WRITING 
is your book! Many glowing tributes received 
from readers prove ite value. $1.06 postpaid. 
RB. N. Risser, 80 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, Cole. 





Toro 








SELF-HYPNOSIS. Can flow of creative ideas be 
augumented and accelerated at will? Yes, alleges 
New York hypnologist in amazing book—‘‘How 
To Use Your Sabconsstons Powers”. Writer’s 
library ‘“‘must’’! $2.00—d slighted er refund. 
Skyhaven, Newfoundland 5B, 


$50 ONE DAY WEEK, while you write. Ne selling. 
My stor ae os a it, 25e. Gift Service, 9051 


Hab 
lan. 25c. 
, — 32, 
$198.00 TELEVISION COURSE CHEAP! Unused. 
Wallace, Box 2307NS-A, Springfield 4, Missouri. 


FREEDOM AUTHORS. Need article writers for 
YY oe — _ Write 601 Merritt Bidg., 
wy., L. 








AMAZING. UNIQUE. Moeon-Rocket 
—. 401@ Portola Avenue, Los 





BEMAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 25¢ os. do 
pendable. Box 4682 San jam Drandiose, Calif. 


LATIN-Teacher 
languages will 
transiation wo 


with ‘master’s degree in ome 
| ~ _ Latin manvoertpt Fo 
we. 





Reasonable. Inqu ae: ~ Tracey, 456 Living- 
_Ston Ave., Albany, New York. A 

WANTED! M 36—50, share 
agg eg _—_ cruise, 39° en 945 sas whoseeae 
Wy. San Jose, Calif — 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Net copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM other studies. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, ete. In- 
valuable for ters, . Re script 
forms, camera instruction dialogue. See how 
others make thousands! ritten guarantee ac- 
com ies each script. Reasonable. Write: Ed- 

8007 Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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Writers’ Concentration Camp 
(Continued from page 65) 


While I was visiting, there was Al Nash, 
for example. Al is 31, from Tracy, Minne- 
sota. He came to the Colony in 1952, 
after getting through with his second war. 
“I was restless and I figured I wanted to 
write.” He stayed through the summer, 
went away to work, came back next summer 
and now has been there steady since May, 
1954. Once in a while he “lights out.” “I 
begin to feel sorry for myself, and I miss 
the women.” But he always comes back 
and Lowney understands and takes him 
back. As long as he fits in at the Colony 
that’s all that matters to her. He has to 
come back because by now there’s really 
nothing in the world he wants to do more 
than write. Al is working on a novel. 


There was Charles Robb too, a gentle, 
shy boy. He has come back two summers, 
and is one of the few who is interested in 
writing short stories. Lowney, who also acts 
as the boys’ agent, has just mailed out one 
of his stories. Like all the other boys, 
Charlie Robb has only admiration and 
gratitude for Lowney and her work. 


No Formula For Selection 


In selecting her students, Lowney follows 
no particular formula. She corresponds with 
those who inquire (the Life article appear- 
ing in 1952 still brings her applicants at 
the rate of four or five a week.) If they are 
interested, she assigns the copying, and 
from there on goes on hunches. She doesn’t 
look for obvious talent, “I believe I can 
make a writer out of anybody who wants 
to be one badly enough,” never asks to see 
any of their writing. She reflects no racial 
and religious prejudices. In fact, she might 
be attracted by boys from minority groups 
since she tends to be especially interested in 
problem cases. “It puts them outside the 
general pale of things, and you have to be 
that before you can write.” 


But once they are at the Colony, she 
doesn’t want to be bothered with their per- 
sonal problems. She refuses to mother the 
boys. “Let them find their solution through 
writing—it’s better than a psychiatrist.” 
Tough as she talks, she is basically a very 
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warm woman, and when she is really needed 
she is often there. 

Take the case of Charlie Wright, a very 
bright young Negro from Sedalia, Missouri. 
He arrived at 5:00 one morning feeling un- 
easy about things, since he didn’t know 
whether she was aware that he was a Ne- 
gro. He called up. Harry answered the 
phone, “Of course, he said, answering his 
question, “come along.” “The first day,” 
Charlie said, “Lowney was very kind to 
me. The second day she took me to task 
and told me to stop feeling sorry for my- 
self.” Over the months Lowney helped 
him a great deal in getting rid of racial 
bitterness, he says. 

So far Jones is her only really successful 
protégé. Two other boys have novels at 
publishers and one published some short 
fiction. But since she takes only complete 
raw material, Lowney doesn’t expect suc- 
cess over night. “They come here only to 
learn the tools, and go on from there.” 
About one thing there is no doubt—while 
they are at the Colony, the boys turn out 
the words, and that’s more than many of 
those who want to write manage to do. 

How much is being done for posterity at 
the Handy Colony only time will tell. But 
for now, in a world of gross materialism 
and shifting values and loyalties, Lowney 
Handy’s complete dedication and singleness 
of purpose, is inspiring to those who can’t 
slough her off with the word “eccentric.” 
Certainly she inspires loyalty and devotion 
in those who stay around her. Lowney is 
building a monument to herself—but she 
will be the last person in the world to know 
it—or even want it. 


ge ge 4 ag ot pe ge ong 


vestigute. Ouark W Writers Cid, _y *-F-5 Ark. 


BEADT-T0 SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 

and Poems, by professional Authors, avail- 

oe te writers who want tw sell. 
details Wm. Derry, 


“fiving. ae 





“PSYCHIC DOMINANCE.” Rule others ween 





RECORD SHEETS. Sample, 
stamped ecnvelo a Ritchie, Box 33868, Whittier 
Station, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


TRAVELLERS PORTABLE TELEVISION receiver 
for sale. ae pe carrying case, 27 Ibs.; 22 
tubes. New 7-in eture tube. Built-in entenna. 
Channels 2 darcurh 18, NO batteries. cash. 
Pestbux 520, Lous Auzeles 66. 





WRITERS! Get that portable at substantial sav- 
ing. For information write Best Buy Agency, 
P. O. Box 262, Hulyoke, Mass. 





Lae 10 Secrets 
qe of Successful 


Writing for Children 


Laura Hougland, who has won three 
national competitions, and has stories 
published in the leading children’s maga- 
zines, will send you 10 Secrets of Suc- 
cessful Writing for Children, FREE. 


Just mail your name and address on a 
penny postcard to the Laura Hougland 
School of Writing, Room 230, 742 Market, 
San Francisco, Calif. Do it right now— 
it’s FREE, and mighty helpful! 











REVIEWS in key periodical: 


We are looking for good novels, 


489 Fifth Avenue 





HELP! HELP! HELP! 


THAT'S WHAT WE GIVE NEW AUTHORS! 
THIS IS HOW WE DO ITI YOUR BOOK GETS: 
e Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Complete PUBLICITY IN = OWN AREA. 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first a subsequent printings at our own expense. 


DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you prosd of YOUR BOOK 
poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manuscript 
WITHOUT DELAY for prompt and frank evaluation to: 

MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical."’ (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER." 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. | 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ded by editors of 
national magazines. used by thousan ds of successful writers 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
aay the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 

ant. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
tor free descr'ptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 














MEMORY TYPING IG SERVICE | 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 


POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway (Dept. A) 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the raperanens writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 





New York 19 











40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


\ona=~----- WANTED......---- 





Men and Women everywhere who have a story 
te tell. No writing experience required. Vast 
Television pooa crying for stories. "Youre can 
bring you $750 or more. Details FREE. 


ADAMS AGENCY 


3513 & Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 26, California 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


WATALE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D Miami 33, Florida 
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Markets for Advice Articles 
(Continued from page 44) 


Money” (July), and a series of articles 
on family finance which have been appear- 
ing in every other issue for the last year. 
Otherwise we make no distinction between 
self-help articles and other articles either 
in payment or method of handling. We 
prefer to see good, concise outlines that 
should be addressed either to me or to 
other members of the Articles Department 
—Robert Brown, Associate Editor; Wallace 
Croatman, Associate Editor or Lynn Min- 
ton, Assistant Editor.” 


Sunday Digest, Elgin, Illinois. Editor, 
Jean MacArthur, writes: 

“We use only a little such material, and 
that only of an inspirational, character- 
building type consistent with Protestant 
Christian principles. We use some under 
300 words and others, less often, between 
600 and 1200 words, at 2c a word. Most 
of our readers are adult church-goers, some 
older young people, and we like to have a 
human-interest touch such as might be pro- 
vided by an illustrative anecdote, situation, 
or quotation. 

“Manuscripts should be addressed to Mr. 
James English, Executive Editor.” 


This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Some articles of this na- 
ture used here—the word is “you” article. 
It should help the reader to better himself 
and tie in with his strong concern for his 
health, his family, his economic security. 
Editors welcome outlines of articles rather 
than finished manuscripts. Lengths can 
vary from 1,500 to 2,500. Payment on ar- 
rangement with author, but rates are all 
excellent. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. Uses some 
self-help articles like “How To Choose a 
Career” in December, 1954, issue, “Help 
Your Self To Happiness” in August, 1954, 
issue. Most important requirement for all 
non-fiction is that it be of real help and 
meaning to many women and that it con- 
cern subjects women are really interested 
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in. Length varies from 2,500—5,000. Pay- 
ment depends on length and place in mag- 
azine, but highest rates are paid. Address 
to The Editor. 


Woman’s Life, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Uses several self-help arti- 
cles in each issue. Spring issue contained 
“How To Get Married in Six Months,” 
“Self-Confidence Can Be Learned” and 
others, Slant towards intelligent women. 
Length up to 2,500. Rates good on ac- 
ceptance. 


Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Editor, Rober A. Elfers 
writes : 

“We buy some self-help articles—per- 
haps from three to six a year. Their length 
should not exceed 1,000 words. 

“A majority of them concern problems 
related to a person’s religion. In fact, we 
prefer that anything dealing with a “self- 
help” subject be approached from a Protes- 
tant viewpoint. We feel that Christianity 
applies to every area of life. Some of our 
pieces have dealt with choosing a husband 
or wife, what to do about a friend who 
drinks, how to choose a vocation, how to 
get a job. There’s practically no limit to 
subject matter, providing it’s approached 
from our angle. 

“Our readers are church-going (Baptist) 
people, supposedly on the younger side. 
We like such articles to be done in a 
straightforward, personal way, with the 
points illustrated by anecdotes as much as 
possible.” Payment lc per word. 


Youth, 5th and Chestnut Streets, Ander- 
son, Indiana. Editor, Kenneth E. Hull, 
buys a limited number of self-help pieces 
around 1,000 in length. Likes humorous 
touch, nothing didactic. Subjects covered 
have included “What To Do When a 
Relative Dies,” “Improving Your Imagina- 
tion,” and “How to Get the Most Out of 
Church.” Also like articles on hobbies, school 
problems and citizenship. Address all ma- 
terial to Mr. Hall. Readers’ ages 12—24. 
Base rate of pay $3.00 per thousand words. 


Advertisement 





HE DID IT: You are looking at Frederick 
G. Lorimer. He was an unpublished author 
until he sent his manuscript DOUBLE 
YOUR INCOME SELLING ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE to Pageant 
Press. Today he is widely acclaimed and 
his book has been placed in the reference 
library of every major Insurance Company 
in the United States. SUGGESTION: If you 
have a manuscript—fiction or non-fiction— 
send it to Seth Richards, publisher of 
Pageant Press, 130 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 
You will get a free editorial report and an 
appraisal of possibilities and cost. If you 
want to learn more about Pageant’s success- 
ful methods write for their free book (W9) 
which has helped hundreds of authors get 
their books published, advertised, publicized 
and distributed. Be sure also to ask for 
details of Pageant’s $1600 Best Book Contest 
for 1955. OPINION: Pageant’s free book is 
a beautiful example of their fine craftsman- 
ship and contains many pointers of lasting 
value to writers. Better send for a copy 
today. 


TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 





For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Focus on Dialogue 


It’s Fun to Share (Continued from page 29) 


clothes. It must be suited not only to their 
ideas and news about writers and pub-| age, station and upbringing, but to their 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go | educational background, temperament, phi- 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST | losophy and psychology. Many writers make 


helps new writers with: the mistake of letting every character speak 
and react exactly as they do themselves in- 
SALES stead of creating characters who have per- 


sonal mannerisms of speech such as a hesi- 
tancy, use of slang, of cliches and degrees of 
timidity, forcefulness, an attitude of trucu- 

GROWTH lence, suspiciousness, gaiety, etc. While the 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- modern teen-ager of the jive set might com- 
clalized fields which are fully described in Writer's | ent on his girl friend’s new hat: “Man, 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


Digest articles each month. dig that crazy lid!”, the harried, tax-ridden 
husband would more likely comment rather 
EXPERIENCE dryly: “New hat? Is that what they call it? 


The “shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best-story-so-far." 























Send a friend a copy at our expense 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 








us a card and we'll refund your money in full. The killers 
Writer's Digest O. K., what did that bit of madness cost 
22 E 12th St. us?” The infatuated young lover, on the 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio other hand, might drool: “Darling, you 
(0 Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S have a new hat! And it’s lovely. You look 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. like a bride.” Put any of these lines into the 
wrong mouth and you have a small disaster! 
C) Send a free sample copy to the name and Few of us speak perfect English or stop 


address listed below. to construct elaborate sentences. We usually 


communicate our thoughts as quickly as 
possible, making use of slang, colloquialisms 
ND ci ariniee ae am aT eocacu pg vewsewercds a wena and sometimes dialect. Our vocabulary is 
limited, we leave sentences incomplete and, 
in short, our whole personality shows 


NON tee UN as cite oe a itioe deaaeee through whenever we speak. Short, clipped 
sentences often illustrate emotion, just as 
Se — lengthy sentences will indicate self-assur- 








anee. 
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Personality Through Dialogue 

Ernest Hemingway’s classic short story 
“The Killers” is a perfect example of how 
dialogue can create character. This story, 
which runs a little longer than 4000 words, 
tells of two professional killers and the ruth- 
less hunt for their victims. Hemingway di- 
vides his story into two scenes, one in a cafe 
and a much shorter one in the room of the 
victim. He focuses his camera steadily on 
the two killers. Here’s part of the opening: 


“Got anything to drink?” Al asked. 
“Silver beer, bevo, ginger-ale,” George 

said. 

“I mean you got anything to drink?” 
“Just those I said.” 

“This is a hot town,” said the other. 
“What do they call it?” 

“Summit.” 

“Ever hear of it?” Al asked his friend. 
“No, said the friend. 

“What do you do here nights?” Al asked. 
“They eat the dinner” the friend said. 

“They all come here and eat the big din- 
ner.” 

“That’s right,” George said. 

“So you think that’s right?” Al asked 

George. 

“Sure,” said George. 


What’s so spectacular about this dia- 
logue? Mostly that every word and expres- 
sion has been carefully selected to illustrate 
the character of two killers. They speak in 
the vernacular of the underworld, echoing 
one another’s words, putting forth questions 
designed to provoke argument and their 
conversation is full of undercurrents. 

Once a start has been made in establish- 
ing personality through dialogue, characters 
take on a life of their own, suggesting to you 
what they want to say and how they want 
to say it. However, until such time as char- 
acters are established, keep a watchful eye 
upon them. 

Unlike the stage or television play where 
the audience can see the actors delivering 
their lines as well as hear them, the story 
writer must provide both sight and sound. 
He must not only supply the lines, but indi- 
cate how they are delivered and why, since 
motive prompts almost every statement and 
action. And, just as an actor conveys tender- 
ness, love, jealousy, hate or indifference 
through facial expression and intonation, so 
must the writer. 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

Manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 


Stories and articles up to 3,000 words, $4.00; 
Add $1 for each additional 1,000 words. 


Radio and Television Plays: 
$ 6.00 for 30-minute or one-act play; 
$15.00 for one-hour or three-act play. 


ten cents a line 


WOR cesusiseuees aiaimem $1 per poem 


Typewritten Novels: 
A “Blue-Pencil" criticism of entire mss.: 
$1 per each 1,000 words. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Chio 

















Beginners 
Only 





N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write shert stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, le. 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an 
outline the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 8-5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City .. State... 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
hack agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Chicago Market List 
(Continued from page 25) 


Each story for Ebony should consist of 
at least 15 photos plus copy. Glossy 8x10's 
are wanted and payment for them is $10 
each. Stories are paid for in addition to 
photos and payment runs $100 and up. 
Ebony has a circulation of 800,000. 

Edward T. Clayton is Editorial Director 
of Hue, a pocket-sized version of Ebony. 
Stories used in this book are those that are 
not long enough for Ebony and too long 
for Jet. “One-Man Gang of Show Busi- 
ness,” printed in Hue, was about Sammy 
Davis, Jr. “Can Willie Mays Beat the Suc- 
cess Jinx?” was another. 

Mr. Clayton also is Managing Editor of 
Jet, a pocket-sized news magazine that uses 
news shorts and single photos with captions. 
Format is about the same as Quick. Jet 
buys news tips and news photos. Payment 
for all magazines is about the same as for 
Ebony. 

A. S. (“Doc”) Young is Managing 
Editor of Tan, a confession-type magazine. 
Its articles and stories are similar to those 
in True Story, but from the viewpoint of 
Negroes. Problems and plot situations must 
be those specifically encountered by Ne- 
groes. “Wild Gal,” “I Was the Other 
Woman” and “My Shocking Sin” are titles 
in the June issue. Payment here is 14 to 
2 cents a word. 

Mr. Johnson says he would like to see 
more material from the southern states. For 
all of the books except Tan, he wants stories 
about Negroes in public life—a story about 
Hulan Jack, president of the Burrough of 
Queens in New York, was a good example. 
Job opportunities for Negroes are news- 
worthy material —General Electric and 
Westinghouse are now hiring more Negro 
engineers. Stock and bond houses are hir- 
ing more and more Negro salesmen. Mr. 
Johnson says he buys material from both 
white and Negro writers. Some _ stories 
used in his magazines are interracial. Ex- 
amples are people in show business, where 
both Negro and white are in a Broadway 
play, a movie or television show. Rochester 
and Jack Benny are the best known ex- 
amples of an interracial acting team. 
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REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modes? fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








A-1 TYPING PLUS 


Your a mg im pont in many dooaiies Spelling, 
unctuation, awkwar rases, compoun etc. 
Sagths 9 tpecitity. Good bond, ene eotben. 1.18 
thousand includes return postage. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles*’ of all types 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send SOc tor sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








SONG-POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexondric Ave., Los Angeles 5, Callf. 














CONFESSION STORY COURSES 








Self-Study Course .......... $25.00 Cash 
Supervised Course ........ $50.00, Time Payments 
Plat Course for Advanced writers...... $25.00 Cash 
Original Confession Plots ... $ 5.00 Each 
Manuscript Criticism .. $1.00 per 1000 words 
KEENAN 
P. ©. Box 62 New York 63 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Electric Typing Approved by Editors 


Corrasable Bond-Copy Corrections—65¢ per 1,000 words 
Lower rate fer Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Teievision Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fietcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 








NO GHOSTING 


be ou detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
ours when finished—not mine. Minimum 00. 
,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
cone service by arrangement. 


JAY casnone 
808 N. Fuller Avenue lollywood 46, California 








Last-Minute Flash : 


Another new magazine out of Chicago, a 
slick men’s book, entitled Rogue. First issue 
will go on sale late in October, so all writers 
are advised to study the magazine closely for 
slant. This is a good market for all types of 
“man appeal” copy. Emphasis is being put 
on high adventure, racy sophisticated sex, 
and interesting personality sketches. Title 
Rogue should be kept in mind—not in the 
sense of crime, rather, the broad meaning, 
ie., dashing man-about-town, high adven- 
turer, etc. 

A special feature of each issue will be 
“Rogue of Distinction” where a famous 
rogue will be presented—whether a con man 
or a playboy. Another regular feature will 
be “Rogue’s Gallery,” a cheesecake photo 
section devoted to glamor gal shots. One 
piece of fiction per issue (length 5,000 
tops) adventure preferred. Cartoons will be 
used liberally, “Esquire” slant preferred. 
Payment is at 5c per word on text, $7.50 to 
$10 for photos accompanying text. Photos 
for “Rogue’s Gallery” at higher rates—$15 
to $25 each, depending on sex appeal. (Note 
that photos for this section can be highly 
seductive in nature—he-man pinups.) Car- 
toons, $10 to $15 each. On text articles 
first person whenever possible. Address all 
submissions to Greenleaf Publishing Com- 
pany, Editor Bill Hamling, P. O. Box 230, 
Evanston, Ill. 





Malady 


Chewing erasers 
Licking stamps 

Can give you a case 
Of Writer’s cramps. 


JOSEPH P. LUCAS 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 
One free carbon. Typed to your specification 
work proof-read and mailed flat. 
40c per thousand wo: 


MILDRED HAMILTON 
Route 2 Hetchkiss, Colorado 

















FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE ee SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all 


writers ‘seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“, . While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery of 
expression. 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of homework, it is one of the few 


| Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Says 


“I have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, in- 
telligent and helpful. I believe it would 
be of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 








correspondence. 


arts of which much can be taught by 


established and published author. 


How Much Has Your Income 
From Writing Increased in 1955? 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate New Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one 
of the all-time greats in 
science fiction and author 
of five published books, 
scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took 
your course a few years ago and at that 
time sold my first story. Since then my 
only income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, glad I 
took it—it was a milestone in my carecr.” 





Doar Sells One Story to 
Post, CBS Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 
story sold first to Post, 
next to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for ‘Robert 
Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “After start- 
ing with Palmer, I really learned what a 
short story is. My writing has improved, 
it’s easier too.”—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 


hart, Ore. 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
' Palmer course I sold two 
F stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. ‘‘They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, 
a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the Lessons. 
The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 
it. But with the continued help I am 
receiying from the Palmer staff I know 
I'll be lucky again.” 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? 
It may not be because you lack the talent necessary 
to be a big-money writer that success seems slow 
in coming your way. Perhaps you, like many 
Palmer students, need to acquire the better profes- 
sional techniques which editors are looking for. 
This is the kind of results Palmer has been produc- 
ing for over 35 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are tak- 
ing advantage of this present need and are selling 
more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how Pal- 
mer’s thorough training and individual guidance 
by professional writers will help you. Palmer’s 
unique training prepares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, 
mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lessons Show How 


To learn more about how your income may be 
increased, we urge you to send for this generous free 
offer: Typical lesson package of our proven home-study 
course with actual writing assignments, plus 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” See for 
yourself how Palmer’s professional writer-instructors can 
help you put life, action, real salability into your stories. 
This may well be the important turning point in your 
career. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Approved: National Home Study Council Since 1917 


Desk J-95, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. ree’ Se 
CLIP THIS REMINDER COUPON 


FREE Palmer gos ma Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamo 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-95 

Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘“The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my 
income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 

Mr. } 

Mrs. } 

Miss | 

Address 


City Zone State 
Check here () if eligible for veterans’ training 


























Let me tell you why my 
clients are unusually 






successful in writing 






and marketing their 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Y NOW it is well known in 
professional circles that my 
clients have been gaining 
recognition with increasing frequency 
in recent years. Discussions have arisen 















in various writing groups as to how 
this high success average has been achieved, and it is only fair that I give 





you the answer. 





First of all, | make a careful examination of each manuscript that comes 
to my desk. I must do this before we can talk about editing or revision, 






because I accept for servicing only those scripts that show promise. I take 
the attitude that we either have a literary objective or we haven’t, and once 
we have decided to go ahead we know precisely what we are trying to do. 





There is no such thing as making a manuscript a little salable. 
Added to these methods is my twenty years of writing experience, during 
which I have had published every book I have written. While individual 


planning must go into each book I handle, we may say that basically I follow 





a three-point program. It consists of (1) careful evaluation and selection of 
material, (2) establishing a literary objective, and (3) the final criticism, 
editing or revision that brings the manuscript to a professional level. 


Ry. MwA WM" 
Gye § 


— 









For all the details, send today 
for my free descriptive folder 
entitled LITERARY HELP 


















pen CONSULTANT winnarran Stace, cate, 


Reference: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, My City 










